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Introduction 


In  educational  procedure  there  are  many  existing 
devices  concerned  with  the  provision  for  individual  differ- 
ences. One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  these  administrative 
aids  is  ahility  grouping.  In  December,  19E6  a  survey  made 
hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education*'-  showed  that  36 
cities  of  the  40  reporting  which  had  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  employed  ability  grouping  in  some  or  in  all 
of  the  elementary  school  grades.  Similarly,  66  cities  of 
the  90  reporting  whose  population  ranged  from  30,000  to 
100,000  were  classifying  elementary  school  pupils  of  some 
of  the  grades  into  ability  groups.  In  163  cities  of  10,000 
to  30,000  population,  145  cities  have  reported  this  plan 
either  for  some  or  for  all  of  the  elementary  school  pupils. 
It  appears  from  the  data  avilable  that  ability  grouping  is 
being  practised  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

At  this  juncture,  the  writer  believes  it  necessary 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  ability  grouping  in  educational 
procedure  as  well  as  the  types  or  forms  of  it  in  use  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  grouping  or  classification  is 
accomplished.  The  purpose  of  ability  grouping  is  to  make 

possible,  on  a  large  scale,  the  proper  adjustment  of  class 

^United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  City  School 
Leaflet,  No.  22,  December,  1926,  "Cities  Reporting  the  Use 
of  Ability  Grouping," 
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Work  to  fit  the  needs  of  pupils  of  different  levels  of 
ability.  The  ablest  of  the  pupils  are  capable  not  only  of 
carrying  more  work  "but  also  of  doing  the  same  work  in  less 

i 

'time  than  are  pupils  of  average  ability.  It  follows  that 
if  pupils  of  high  ability  are  segregated  into  a  separate 
class,  the  curriculum  established  for  this  entire  group  can 
be  considerably  broadened  over  that  practicable  under  ordin 
ary  circumstances.  Similarly,  those  pupils  who  v/ould  demand 
special  attention  in  unsegregated  classes  will  be  better 
cared  for  under  this  system  by  work  designed  to  fit  their 
group. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  purposes  of  ability  grouping 
is  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  reducing  the 
range  of  pupils*  ability  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
thereby  improving  the  service  which  the  school  renders  to 
individual  needs  through  the  various  types  of  adjustments 
facilitated  by  this  method.  Dr.  Mort"''  lists  these  adjust- 
ments in  the  following  order:  "(1)  Adjustment  in  the  time 
spent  on  a  given  unit  of  subject  matter,  (2)  adjustment  of 
subject  matter,  (3)  adjustment  in  method,  and  (4)  adjust- 
ment in  pupils*  programs 

A  consideration  of  the  types  of  ability  grouping 
employed  indicates  that  the  various  plans  in  current  use 
and  in  project  come  under  two  main  classifications:  "(1) 
Grouping  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  will  fall  as 


IPaul  K.  Mort,  "The  Individual  Pupil"  p.  333 
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nearly  as  possible  together  in  their  achievements  in  school 
suhjects  and  will  remain  as  nearly  as  possihle  together  || 
during  the  term,  and  (E)  grouping  according  to  innate  abil- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  breadth  of  the  entire 
curriculum,  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  nearness  to  which 
pupils  fall  together  in  a  given  period."-^ 

Those  plans  for  ability  grouping  which  come  under 
the  first  general  classification  involve  attempts  to  obtain 
homogeneous  working  groups  which,  in  turn,  involve  the  dual 
consideration  of  the  educational  status  of  the  pupils  as 
measured  by  the  school  subjects  taken  and  of  the  ability  of 
those  pupils  to  work  at  different  rates.  Educators  who  have 
tried  to  achieve  this  result  have  proposed  that,  as  a 
practical  measure,  the  children  first  be  placed  in  grades 
according  to  their  educational  status  and  later  be  grouped 
within  the  grades  according  to  the  various  levels  of  abil- 
ity. According  to  Dr.  Mort,  the  assumption  is  that  pupils 
within  a  narrow  range  of  educational  age  or  mental  age 
would  be  approximately  within  the  same  level  in  each  of  the 
school  subjects.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  any 
given  term  all  of  the  pupils  in  a  grade  would  be  approxi- 
mately together  in  achievement,  and  those  of  the  same 
brightness  would  move  from  this  point  at  somewhat  the  same 
rate  and  would  tend  to  remain  together.  Dx,  Mort  quotes 

Hollingshead  aa  stating,  "The  best  single  measure  for  this 
IPaul  R.  Mort,  op.  clt.,  p.  333 
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purpose  Is  not  a  'brightness  measure ( educational  quotient, 
intelligence  quotient,  or  some  average  of  the  two)  nor  the 
measure  of  mental  maturity (mental  age),  but  rather  the 
average  educational  status  (  educational  age)."*'-  Therefore, 
it  follows  that  if  the  work  be  adjusted  to  the  different 
levels  of  ability  obtained  in  this  manner,  some  of  the  ad- 
Ijustments  mentioned  on  page  2  of  this  paper  will  be  provided 
for  automatically.  In  some  fev/  cases,  the  individual  varies 
so  much  in  a  given  subject  that  the  adjustment  of  the  work 
'to  the  class  as  a  whole  only  partially  meets  his  needs. 
However,  the  circumstance  does  not  occur  frequently  in 
which  the  adjustment  made  to  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be 
of  the  opposite  nature  required  for  different  individuals. 

Under  the  second  general  classification  of  the 
[Various  plans  of  ability  grouping,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the 
problem  of  developing  a  curriculum  which,  as  a  whole,  is 
regulated  to  the  capacity  of  the  group.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  elaborate  on  this  scheme,  for  this  paper  has  to  deal 
only  with  that  type  of  ability  grouping  v/hich  is  referred 
to  as  homogeneous  grouping.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
practical  methodology  of  the  second  plsin  is  highly  complex 
and  to  date  has  shovm  but  little  inclination  to  fit  a  com-  \ 
posite  of  educators'  beliefs  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
working  hypothesis  upon  which  to  build  an  educational  sys- 
tem, and,  furthermore,  such  a  plan,  if  carried  to  its  ul- 


^Paul  a.  Mort,  op.  cit.,  p.  323. 
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timate  conclusion,  would  entail  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  extant  school  systems. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  limits  of  this  paper,  the 
term,  homogeneous  grouping,  is  construed  to  mean  the  plan 
of  segregating  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  into 
sections  composed  of  those  pupils  of  the  same  general  abil- 
ity as  determined  by  the  most  reliable  criteria  available. 
The  main  assumptions  which  form  the  bases  of  homogeneous 
grouping  and  those  which  are  receiving  much  support  from 
the  discoveries  of  psychological  research  are  listed  by 
|J.  T,  Worlton-^  as  being  the  following:  "(1)  Intelligence 
|is  general,  not  specific;  therefore,  pupils  that  are  bright 
in  one  subject  may,  by  application,  be  bright  in  all  sub- 
jects. (2)  Pupils  in  elementary  schools  and  in  junior  high 
schools  who  are  approximately  equal  in  mental  ability  have, 
in  general,  similar  educational  needs.  (3)  If  pupils  of 
similar  educational  needs  are  grouped  together,  ins  taction 
may  proceed  under  the  wholesome  stimulation  of  social  interf- 
course,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil.  (4) The  relative  mental  development  of  a 
pupil  is  fairly  constant;  therefore,  the  personnel  of  a 
homogeneous  group  tends  to  remain  the  same  as  the  group 
progresses  through  the  grades," 

■j  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  at  hand  that  ability 

"'•J.  T.  V/orlton,  "The  Why  of  Homogeneous  Classification" 
Elementary  School  Journal,  December,  1926,  p.  268. 
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grouping  of  various  types  and  under  different  guises  has 
"been  tried  out  from  time  to  time.  The  writer  will  make  no 
attempt  to  arrive  at  conclusions  regarding  the  ultimate 
worth  of  homogeneous  grouping  as  a  method  of  educational 
procedure  on  the  "basis  of  these  early  efforts,  "but  merely 
presents  them  in  order  to  show  the  developmental  processes 
through  which  educational  theories  and  hypotheses  have  been 
passing.  It  is  to  he  expected  that  the  current  widespread 
'use  of  the  plan  of  homogeneous  grouping  will  offer  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  further  evidence  as  to  its  merits  than 
that  which  is  now  avilable.  Pending  this  denouement  and  the 
jfurther  crystallization  of  educators'  beliefs,  it  is 
necessary  to  discover  what  experiments  and  studies  have 
already  been  conducted. 

Luther  Purdom^  states  that  perhaps  the  earliest  at- 
tempt at  homogeneous  grouping  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
was  made  in  1867  by  W.  T.  Harris,  at  that  time  Superinten- 
dent  of  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  who  planned  to  make 
promotion  of  selected  groups*  Heedless  to  mention,  promotion 
and  grouping  were  made  on  the  basis  of  achievement  as  de- 
termined by  teachers.  Bo  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  con- 
trol groups  for  comparison,  nothing  was  accomplished  in  so 
far  as  curriculum  enrichment  was  concerned.  The  plan  of 

grouping  was  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  

^Luther  T»  Purdom,  "The  Value  of  Homogeneous  Grouping" 
p«  11. 
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puiposes,  a  time-saving  measure. 

Superintendent  W.  J.  Shearer^  of  Elizabeth,  Uew 
Jersey  attempted  a  similar  plan.  His  idea  was  to  select 
sections  of  bright  pupils  from  each  of  the  eight  grades 
and  to  allow  them  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  The  means 
of  grouping  and  of  measuring  results  were  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  first  plan. 

About  1891  the  Cambridge  Plan^  became  known 
through  which  the  bright  pupils  were  enabled  to  complete 
the  grades  IV  to  IX  inclusive  in  from  four  to  eight  years. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  their 
intelligence  which  was  measured  by  some  form  of  written 
test.  The  brightest  were  able  to  complete  the  course  in 
four  years,  the  next  group  in  five,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
dullest  who  might  take  seven  or  eight  years  to  complete 
the  six  grades.  There  were  no  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween this  plan  and  the  previous  ones  except  that  some  pro- 
vision was  made  for  coaching  the  backward  children.  As  in 
the  former  cases,  this  plan  was  a  time-saving  devices  for 
the  brighter  pupils  who  received  more  intensive  work.  There 
are  no  definite  measurements  of  the  results. 

The  writer  has  found  that  up  through  1914  the 
numerous  attenrpts  at  homogeneous  grouping  for  teaching  pur- 

^Luther  T.  Purdom,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
^ibid.,  p.  12. 
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poses  were  predicated  solely  on  the  "basis  of  personal  opin- 
ion, and  that  the  results  were  judged  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  were  no  attempts  made  to  justify  personal  opinion 
either  hy  ohjective  tests  or  by  the  use  of  control  groups 
through  which  comparisons  could  he  effected.  The  fact  that 
there  was  harm  in  graduating  pupils  at  too  tender  an  age 
was  not  taken  into  account.  Attention  was  centered  primarily 
upon  gifted  children,  while  little  or  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  so-called  average  and  dull  pupils. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  homogeneous  grouping  since  1917 
Host  educators  held  the  belief  that  the  results  were  satis- 
factory and,  as  a  consequence,  homogeneous  grouping  has 
been  fostered  on  this  notion.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
verify  any  of  the  results.  In  1929  studies  concerning  homo- 
geneous grouping  were  made  with  control  groups.  This  exper- 
iment was  the  first  attempt  to  secure  truly  scientific  data 
in  order  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  alleged  advantages  of 
homogeneous  grouping. 

Gruy  Montrose  Whipple-^  attempted  the  first  study  of 
homogeneous  grouping  v/ith  a  control  group.  Dr.  Whipple  felt 
that  this  invetsigation  showed  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  to  be  a  worthwhile  procedure.  However,  Luther 
Purdom  states  that  Dr.  Whipple's  conclusion  is  based  upon 
fallacious  evidence. 
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Many  investigators  have  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
plan  of  ability  grouping  by  obtaining  the  concensus  of 

i 

'teachers*  opinions  regarding  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Some  investigators  have  tried  to  evaluate  homogeneitir 
by  obtaining  evidence  from  changes  in  marks  and  percentages! 
'of  failure  and  promotion;  also,  studies  have  been  made  con-| 
cerning  the  extent  of  time-saving  and  money- saving  in  the 
educational  processes. 

I  It  has  become  apparent  that  in  this  system  of 

grouping  there  are  involved  certain  elements  which  are  not 
found  outstanding  on  the  surface.  If  education  is  to  funo- 
Ition  properly,  it  must  concern  itself  with  the  behavior  of 
each  individual  as  a  total  personality,  with  likes  and  dis- 
likes, with  fears  and  complexes,  with  strengths  and  v;eak- 

ii 

nesses,  and  with  skills  and  devotions.  All  these  traits  go 
into  the  personality  of  the  individual  child  and  must  be 
brought  into  the  structure  of  the  educational  program. 
I  History  shows  that  the  present  theories  of  educa- 

tion  are  merely  phases  in  its  evolution.  Although  ability 
grouping  is  submitted  at  the  present  time  to  much  criticisraj 
It  belongs  to  a  period  through  which  education  is  now  rapidt 
ly  passing.  The  writer  will  attempt  to  present  in  an  un- 
biased manner  the  present  status  of  ability  grouping.  Un- 
it 

fortunately,  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  there  has  been 
too  much  material  written  without  due  regard  for  the  under- 
lying factors  and  conditions.  In  the  majority  of  these  casej 
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wKre^  s^tf  s tical"  me asures^^ve  T)e ¥e¥^ r ted  to ,  tfie  (ie^ 
fects  are  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sample  taken 
jviras  too  small  to  provide  conclusive  results.  Furthermore,  i*^ 
frequently  developed  that  the  statistics  so  derived  were 
used  without  any  endeavor  having  been  made  to  interpret 
them  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  problems  involved. 

In  many  cases,  homogeneous  grouping  was  applied 
merely  as  a  means  of  classification  of  the  pupils  and 
little  or  no  attempt  was  made  toward  a  change  in  the  basic 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  type  of  textbooks  used.  Too 
often  the  advocates  for  and  the  opponents  of  ability  group- 
ing permit  their  ov/n  opinions,  which  have  little  more 
foundation  than  bare  prejudice,  to  become  the  pivot  of 
their  arguments.  As  a  consequence,  this  paper  can  be  little 
Lore  than  a  weeding  out  of  the  real  truths  from  the  half- 
truths  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusions, 
founded  on  an  unbiased  weighing  of  the  arguments  and  facts 
^advanced  by  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  regarding  the 
ultimate  worth  of  ability  grouping. 
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What  are  the  Trends  and  Bmphases  of  Present  Day 

Education? 

Education  is  the  world's  hope  for  progress,  and  it 
constitutes  the  only  means  by  which  each  generation  can 
transmit  to  the  succeeding  one  a  better  civilization  than 
the  one  which  the  fomer  received.  Undoubtedly,  no  other 
topic  has  received  more  attention  from  writers,  both  ancienlf 
and  modern,  than  that  of  the  aims  in  education  which,  in 
turn,  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  national  ideals  of  a 
people.  Although  this  Chapter  is  written  with  the  purpose 
of  revealing  the  modern  trends  and  emphases  of  education, 
the  writer  believes  it  important  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
Lome  of  the  aims  i^ich  preceded  these  trends, 
ij  Among  the  Spartans,  the  aim  in  education  was  to 

develop  the  ideal  soldier.  Athens  strove  for  an  education 
which  wiould  teach  people  to  live  happily  and  beautifully. 
According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  aim  was  happiness,  and 
Plato  set  for  the  Greeks,  as  their  aim,  the  knowledge  of  a 
^ood  life*  Although  this  was  never  attained,  Plato's  educa- 
tional philosophy,  based  on  such  a  premise,  has  influenced 

education  down  to  the  present  period.  The  Romans'  aim  of 

ij 

education  was  largely  vocational,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Christian  church  came  into  control  of  education  that  the 
aim  was  jpreparation  for  life .Emphasis  was  no%  placed  upon 
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the  moral  issue  until  after  the  rise  of  the  universities 
and  secular  schools  late  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

The  first  great  change  in  modern  education  came 
with  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  who  believed  that  the  aim 
of  education  was  the  development  of  the  child  according  to 
nature.  His  aim  was  actually  carried  out  by  Froebel  smd 
Pestalozzi  in  school  practise. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  any  move  toward  educational  reorganization  took 
place  in  America.  In  1918  the  Commission  of  the  Heorganiza- 
|tion  of  Secondary  Education  issued  a  report  in  which  were 
formulated  the  purposes  of  democracy,  the  aims  in  the  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy,  and  the  seven  objectives.^  These  ob- 
jectives, as  stated  by  the  Coimnission,  are:  "(1)  Health, 
(2)  command  of  fundamental  processes,  (3)  worthy  home  mem- 
bership, (4)  vocation,  (6)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy  use  of 
^leisure,  and  (7)  ethical  character."  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  origin  of  these  aims  may  be  traced  to  the 
educational  aims  of  other  countries  and  of  other  times. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  a  defin 
ite  effort  was  made  to  provide  education  in  terms  of  the 
aims  of  a  democratic  society.  "The  old  conception  that  *all 
men  are  created  equal*  required  a  new  interpretation  in  the 
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iThe  National  Education  Association  the  Commission 

on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.  "Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education."  (The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  1918  Bulletin,  No.  35)  pp.  9-11. 
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light  of  modern  educational  theories.  Equality  of  education^ 
al  opportunity  rather  than  equality  of  intellectual  capacity 
Is  the  new  interpretation  of  the  ideal.  Moreover,  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  does  not  mean  the  same  education 
for  all  people.  The  essential  fact  of  individual  differences 
amoi^  children  forbids  such  an  interpretation.  Equality  of 
intellectual  opportunity  means,  therefore,  equal  opportunity 
for  each  child  to  develop  a  socially  efficient  personality 
to  the  highest  degree  that  his  own  native  capacity  will 
allow. 

When  scientific  study  for  the  formulation  of  "better 
educational  premises  was  still  in  its  infancy,  John  Dewey 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Educational  Situation." 
Although  much  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time  in 
educational  procedure,  Dewey's  essay  still  remains  a 
reasonably  accurate  statement  of  the  current  educational 
situation.  "The  democratic  upheaval,"  states  Dev/ey,  "took 
shape  not  merely  in  a  demand  for  political  equality,  but  in 
a  more  profound  aspiration  toward  an  equality  of  intellectual 
and  moral  opportunity  and  development." 

It  was  apparent  to  such  an  astute  thinker  as  Dev/ey 
that  a  new  system  of  education  was  needed  because  the  old 
social  order  had  become  outmoded.  The  country  was  turning 

from  the  former  aristocratic  level  of  education  to  a  more 

^Emit  D.  Grizzell,  "Education;  Principles  and  Practises." 
p.  100. 

^♦Tohn  Dewey,  "The  Educational  Situation"  p.  5  ff .  _ 
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democratic  level.  Such  a  movement  involved  a  rejection  or 
the  old  ideals  and  called  for  a  new  conception,  JDewey 
likens  the  school  to  a  miniature  social  organization  which 
is  constantly  widening  its  own  understanding  of  itself. 
Furthermore,  he  would  so  construct  his  practise  of  educa- 
jtion  that  any  interest,  vocational  and  otherwise,  would 
"become  the  "basis  for  the  social  participation  of  the  indiv- 
idual in  all  sorts  of  other  interests.  Apparently,  this 

II 

kind  of  education  is  intended  to  prepare  for  a  greater 
amount  of  intellectual  sharing  and  social  organization  than 
was  formerly  possible. 

"In  a  democracy,  where  the  masses  control  in  a 
large  degree  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  changes  that  may 
"be  made,  v/ider  and  fuller  education  is  especially  essential* 
Education  is  not  solely  concerned  with  things  as  they  are  I 
or  even  with  changes  that  result  from  uncontrollable  forces 
|0f  nature,  but,  in  addition,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
deliberate  production  of  further  changes  which  may  make 
human  life  more  satisfying  and  more  utilizable  for  the 
common  welfare.  Education  must  take  into  account  both  the 
individual  as  a  unit  and  his  relationship  with  society. 
||  The  most  concise  statement  of  this  premise  was  made 5 

by  Bogardus  who  states,  "The  transition  has  been  from  em- 
phasizing the  individual  as  the  sovereign  power  to  consid- 

^Thorndike  and  Gates,  "Elementary  Principles  of 
Education*"  p.  10. 
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ering  the  group  as  the  determining  unit,  but  the  group, 
however,  is  charged  with  the  supreme  function  of  building 
school  personalities Most  educators  realize  that  we  are 
nov;  in  a  period  of  exceptional  educational  activity  which 
makes  orientation  both  difficult  and  important.  Our  social 
organization  is  in  a  process  of  change;  science  has  affectel 
our  occupations  and  our  modes  of  living.  "The  democratic 
movement  in  society  is  refashioning  our  conception  of  the 
individual  and  the  social  order,  our  standards  of  conduct 
and  our  political,  industrial,  and  religious  creeds."^  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  such  a  movement  is 
interwoven  with  changes  in  theory  and  practise  of  educai- 
tion. 

Our  change  in  civilization  makes  a  new  demand  on 
education.  The  work  of  the  school  must  move  with  and  not 
against  civilization.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
school  has  resisted  these  changes  and  has  so  constituted 
itself  a  hinderance  to  society.  Kilpatrick  says,  "Our  basic 
theory  of  education  must  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  include, 
as  an  essential  determining  element,  the  recognition  of  the 
permanent  fact  of  rapid  and  increasing  changes.  This  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  accepted  as  the  necessary  basis  for 
the  management  of  our  schools."^ 


vi. 


^E.  S.  Bogardus,  "iilssentials  of  Americanization."  p.  120 
Boyd  H.  Bode,  "Modern  Educational  Theories."  preface 


I  H.  Kilpatrick,  "Education  for  a  Changing  Civiliza- 
tion." p.  58,   — — _ 
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One  of  the  trends  in  modem  education  is  toward  the 
fullest  development  of  each  individual.  Instead  of  using 
the  subject  matter  as  an  end  in  itself,  namely,  the  sole 
acquirement  of  factual  information,  we  are  no7/  endeavoring 
to  use  the  subject  matter  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
certain  ideals,  and  of  giving  new  significances  to  the 
facts  of  everyday  life,  ileal  education  is  learning  to  do 
certain  things  which  are  necessary  to  "Oie  fullest  develop- 
Lent  of  the  individual. 

I  Within  the  past  three  decades  perhaps  the  most 

striking  change  in  educational  progress  is  the  movement 
Lhich  mafces  use  of  mental  tests  and  measurements.  This 
movement  has  had  an  important  hearing  upon  educational 
theory  and  has  revealed  the  fact  that  formal  schooling  must 
consider  a  far  wider  range  of  interests  and  abilities  than 
it  formerly  did.  Unquestionably,  these  mental  tests  are 
valuable  for  certain  kinds  of  classifications  and  predic- 
tions.  However,  there  appear  to  the  writer  two  ideas  which 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  concerning  measurements; 
first,  the  work  in  measurements  should  be  handled  more  and 

1 

more  by  the  individual  classroom  teacher  who,  because  of 
her  contact  with  the  pupil,  is  better  able  to  evaluate  his 
merits.  Secondly,  the  chief  purpose  to  be  served  by  standarjL 
tests  is  the  prognosis  of  the  pupil's  ability  and  diffi- 
culties. Standard  tests  are  a  new  and  valuable  educational 
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tool  and  are  a  method  of  classification  which  must  tVlaodi^ 
fied  "by  other  considerations.  "The  individual  child  thus 
"becomes  the  center  and  o"bject  of  the  work.  It  is  not  school 
systems,  as  such,  but  children  that  are  important.  That  we 
have  so  quickly,  in  tiie  use  of  standard  tests,  come  to 
Recognize  that  the  child  is  the  true  center  and  true  object 
of  consideration,  is  an  indication  that  to-day  as  never 
before  the  spirit  of  progress  and  service  is  dominating  and 
determining  all  educational  effort."^ 

I  Wilson  and  Hoke  make  a  forecast,  which,  although  it 

is  quite  fanciful  in  the  light  of  present  conditions, 

I 

clearly  defines  the  trend  in  education.  "It  is  more  and 
more  evident  in  education  that  scientific  procedure  is 
transforming  a  trade  into  a  profession,  and  that  diagnosis 
in  education  is  becoming  as  careful  and  as  reliable  as  in 
medicine.  When  present  ideals  are  realized,  every  classroom 
will  become  an  educational  clinic,  and  the  child  will  be 
the  real  center  of  instruction, 

I  It  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  major  trends 

|6f  the  American  school  of  to-day  is  to  prepare  the  individ- 
ual as  a  prospective  citizen  and  cooperative  member  of 
society.  As  Professor  Mahoney  has  said,  "The  dominant  aim 
is  composed  of  the  following  four  aspects:  (1)  education 
for  a  better  living  together,  (2)  education  for  a  better 
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^Wilson  and  Hoke,  "How  to  Measure."  Preface,  v. 
^ibid.  Preface,  viii. 
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social  order,  (3)  education  for  "better  citizenship,  and 
(4)  education  for  a  better  democracy, "1  It  is  evident  that 
the  true  point  of  view  in  education  should  "be  to  train  the 
individual  so  that  he  will  be  of  greater  service  to  society 
and  to  himself  than  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
former  schooling  processes  under  which  factual  information 
was  the  sole  objective. 

J>uring  the  past  ten  years  a  great  amount  of  experi- 
mentation has  been  carried  on  with  a  form  of  class  organizai^ 
tion  known  as  ability  grouping.  The  writer  will  not  describe 
in  detail  at  this  juncture  this  plan  of  grouping,  for  it 
will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  Chapter 
of  this  paper.  However,  it  is  evident  that,  at  present,  the 
plan  of  homogeneous  grouping  has  been  largely  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  authority  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  facts 
scientifically  secured  through  research  and  experimentation. 
It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  paper  to  bring  some  light  on  [ 
what  the  opponents  of  ability  grouping  have  to  say  concern- 
ing the  subject.  This  viewpoint  will  be  elaborated  upon  in 
Chapter  V. 


Mahoney,  "Lectures  on  School  and  Society." 
School  of  iSducation,  Boston  University. 
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Is  Ability  Grogplng  in  Harmony  with  these  Trends 

and  Emphases? 

In  this  Chapter  the  writer  will  attempt  to  aecom- 
plish  three  things;  first,  to  answer  the  question,  "Is 
ability  grouping  in  harmony  with  the  aims  and  trends  of 
present  day  education?"  secondly,  to  discuss  the  precise 
connotation  of  democracy;  and  thirdly,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  ability  grouping  be  fudged  on  the  basis  of 
its  contribution  towards  a  democratic  life?" 

It  was  stated  in  Chapter  II  that  one  of  the  para- 
mount aims  of  the  American  school  is  to  prepare  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  prospective  citizen  and  cooperative  member  of 
society.  This  procedure,  of  course,  involves  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  individual  for  the  participation  in  desirable 
forms  of  social  cooperation.  If  the  school  is  to  fulfil 
this  aim,  it  must  develop  knowledge,  habits,  abilities,  and 
ideals  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  perform  his  role 
as  a  social  unit  in  group  activities. 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  society, 
each  individual  finds  its  necessary  to  select  certain 
groups  in  which  he  desires  to  participate  and  in  which  he 
may  find  expression  for  his  own  individuality.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  his  social  groups  are  not  alwaj^s  of  his  own 
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choice,  "but  his  participation  in  them  is  an  acknowledgment, 
en  his  part,  that  he  cares  to  belong.  He  recognizes  in 
them  things  common  to  himself  and  to  other  members  of  the 
group. 

Groups,  in  order  to  exist,  must  be  homogeneous  to 
some  degree  with  respect  to  certain  fundamental  character- 
istics; otherwise,  they  will  break  up  into  elements  of  a 
homogeneous  nature.  Even  within  homogeneous  groups  each 
individual  differs  as  to  the  anount  of  the  particular 
characteristics  upon  which  any  group  is  predicated.  Nationap. 
ideals  tend  to  reduce  the  individual  variations  and  to  set 
up  social  patterns  for  the  realization  of  these  ideals.  The 
American  public  school  is  the  nation's  most  efficient  in- 
strumentality for  the  development  of  American  ideals  in  a 
heterogeneous  group  varying  as  to  race,  religion,  social 
and  economic  status,  and  many  minor  characteristics. 

This  tendency  to  do  away  with  social  variability 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  the  result  may  be  medioc- 
rity. Social  variation  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  No  nation  can  afford  to  reduce  its  members  to 
a  common  mold.  Progress  is  the  resultant  of  differentiation 
for  each  individual  varies  according  to  his  own  social 
experiences.  Since  such  variation  is  a  source  of  many 
problems  for  the  school  in  its  attempt  to  adopt  a  program 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  individual,  it  follows,  as  a 
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consequence,  that  individual  differences  must  be  recognized 
if  education  is  to  be  made  effective.  The  school  must  study 
the  nature  of  its  children  and  organize  its  curriculum  so 
that  the  needs  of  each  child  may  be  given  as  full  consider- 
ation as  possible. 

In  spite  of  this  consideration,  there  are  educators 
who  believe  that  ability  grouping  does  not  harmonize  with 
some  of  the  trends  and  aims  of  modern  education,  for,  ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  many  harmful  attitudes  are  fre- 
quently built  up  in  a  segregated  group,  James  R.  McGaughey 
states,  "It  is  bad  enough  -Qiat  the  necessities  of  school 
organization  require  a  somewhat  artificial  classification 
into  grade  groups  on  such  bases  as,  chronological  age  or 
number  of  years  spent  in  school.  That  we  should  go  still 
further  and  divide  each  of  the  grade  groups  into  sections 
on  the  basis  of  scores  made  by  pupils  on  paper  and  pencil 
tests  is  most  undesirable."^ 

Since  hximan  life  is  nonnally  group  life  where  dull 
and  bright  participate  as  members  of  society,  it  is  only 
logical  to  consider  the  assumption  that  the  schools  should 
be  as  similar  to  life  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Homo- 
geneous grouping  appears  to  violate  this  fundamental  con- 
sideration. Children  or  aiults  outside  the  school  are  not 
segregated  on  such  artificial  bases  as  ability  to  matoe  high 

•^James  H.  McGaughey,  "Fallacies  of  Homogeneous  Group- 
ing," national  Education  Association.  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, February,  1932,  p.  210. 
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iscores  on  tests •  The  child* s  total  personality  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Through  a  study  made  of  children's  responses,  Alice 
v.  Keliher^  found  that  children  did  knov/  the  basis  of  their 
grouping.  This  awareness  of  grouping  in  tenns  of  brightness 
bears  weight  in  discoveries  of  the  discouragement  of  cer- 
tain children  and  the  conceit  of  others.  Children, as  well 

,jas  teachers  and  administrators,  think  of  slowness  or  of 

I 

brightness  as  general  traits.  Alice  Keliher  believes  that, 
"There  is  as  much  evidence  on  the  side  of  discouragement  of 
the  dull  and  conceit  of  the  bright  through  knowing  their 
own  grouping  as  there  is  for  the  elimination  of  these  atti- 
tudes through  grouping. "2 

G«  Brooks  states,  "Modern  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion considers  the  child  as  a  unit.  His  total  personality, 
character,  traits,  ambitions,  aptitudes,  capacities, 
Iphysical  powers,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  his  total  person- 
ality are  of  greater  importance  than  ability  to  achieve 
scores  in  a  subject  that  makes  up  the  school  curriculum. 
l|Respect  for  personality  is  a  challenge  to  us  all  in  our 
dealings  with  children  and  with  adults."^ 

 In  order  to  answer  the  Question,  "Should  ability 

^Alice  V.  Keliher,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Homogeneous 
Grouping."  p.  130. 

|j         ^ibid.  p.  131. 

^W.  G.  Brooks,  "Homogeneous  Grouping  Impedes  Desirable 
Social  Participation."  Ilational  Education  Association, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  Bulletin,  1930,  p.  148. 
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grouping  be  based  upon  its  contribution  towards  a  democratic 
life?"  the  writer  believes  that  we  should  determine  just 
what  democracy  connotes  and  just  what  is  the  nature  of 
education  in  a  democracy.  "The  purpose  of  democracy  is  so 
to  organize  society  that  each  member  may  defvelop  his  per- 
sonality primarily  throiigh  activities  designed  for  the 
wellbeing  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a  whole."* 
Democracy  is  never  a  finished  state,  but  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous readjustments  in  the  direction  of  more  extensive 
mutual  recognition  of  interests. 

Bode  defines  democracy  as  "a  social  organization 
that  aims  to  promote  cooperation  among  its  manbers  and  with 

other  groups  on  the  basis  of  mutual  recognition  of  inter- 
2 

ests«"  A  true  democracy  meets  the  present  occasion  and  the 
present  duty  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
as  to  new  occasions  and  to  new  duties. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  definitions  of  democracy  is 
that  advanced  by  David  Sneeden.  "Democracy  is  a  blanket 
word  intended  to  cover  all  tendencies  and  movements  in 
human  relationships  that  make  for  the  elimination  of  and 
compensation  for  the  inequalities  whether  caused  by  nature 
or  by  man."    American  democracy  made  its  entry  upon  the 


"'•Mational  Education  Association:  the  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education:  "Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education."  (United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion) Bulletin,  1918.  No.  35,  p.  9. 

J.  Mahoney,  "Lectures  on  School  and  Society."  193E 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University. 

^ibid.    _==__=___ 
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scene  about  a  century  ana  a  half  ago.  The  germ  of  the  ideal 
existed  when  the  colonies  were  established,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  twentieth  century  that  a  definite,  conscious 
effort  was  made  to  provide  for  education  in  teams  of  the 
aims  of  a  democratic  society. 

"Education  in  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by 
a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  democracy  that  the  individual  and  society  may  find- 
fulfilment,  each  in  the  other.  Democracy  sanctions  neither 
the  exploitation  of  the  individual  by  society,  nor  the  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  society  by  the  individual."-^ 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  as  to 
whether  American  education  is  democratic.  The  answer  is 
simply  this,  it  is  not  democratic  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  en- 
tirely democratic  is  the  inequality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  children  living  in  different  communities. 

Democracy  can  not  be  learned  where  democracy  is  not 
lived.  Democracy's  school  must  be  a  democracy,  a  place  in 
which  the  individual  may  realize  his  best  self  in  coopera- 
tion with  others.  The  ideal  harmony  of  the  individual  and 
society  will  be  found  in  that  society  in  which  a  spirit  of 
happy  cooperation  rules  the  group. 

The  subject  of  democracy  is  the  most  difficult  one 
with  which  the  school  has  to  deal  and  yet  it  is,  by  far. 


^Emit  D.  Grizzell,  op.  cit.  p.  101 
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the  most  important.  Its  supreme  importsince  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  pupils  expect  to  live  in  a  democracy, 
and  unless  they  learn  democracy,  life  cannot  attain  its 
maximum  of  agreeahleness  for  them,  nor  can  they  make  the 
largest  possihle  contrihution  to  the  wellheing  of  society. 
The  school  must  he  a  living  cross  section  of  life  and  the 
most  nearly  perfect  exemplification  of  a  danocracy.  The 
nearer  its  approach  to  perfection  in  exemplifying  the 
spirit  and  the  workings  of  a  democracy,  the  larger  service 
it  renders  society.  If  the  outflow  from  this  school  into 
society  is  of  a  high  quality  of  democratic  training,  the 
general  tone  of  society  will  be  improved. 

A  democracy  must  he  brought  into  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  or  failing  that,  the  children  will  fall  short 
of  achieving  the  highest  place  of  living  in  a  community. 
They  will  not  be  in  hannony  with  their  environment  and  will 
lower  the  level  of  a  democracy.  J.  J.  Tiger t  compares  our 
present  trend  of  democratizing  the  schools  to  our  compara- 
tively recent  devices  of  political  democracy,  namely,  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  direct  primary,  which 
now  are  disturbing  some  of  the  most  devoted  advocates  of 
democracy.  "It  is  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  gone  too  far  in 

our  program  of  political  democracy  the  claim  that  democj* 

racy  can  be  cured  by  more  democracy  is  not  put  forward  with 
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the  same  confidence  as  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson."*^ 
On  the  Q-Uier  hand,  the  writer  helieves  that  such  a  feeling 
should  not  be  manifest  in  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying educational  procedure  which,  to  date,  hass  stressed 
too  much  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

The  question  now  arises,  "Should  ability  grouping 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  contribution  towards  a  demo- 
cratic life?"  The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The 
democratic  movement  has  meant  the  liberation  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  development  of  his  interests  and  capac- 
ities. Bode  states,  "In  terms  of  education  this  is  meant 
emphasis  on  individual  differences,  on  individual  initia- 
tive, on  freedom  and  self-expression.  But  these  things  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as 
they  make  for  the  enrichment  of  personal  and  social  life."^ 
However,  if  these  things  are  misdirected,  they  result  in  a 
mal-formed  educational  procedure  which  will  encourage  whim 
and  selfishness,  or  perhaps  result  in  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  vocational  interests.  Consequently,  if  this  condi- 
tion obtains,  the  idea  of  democracy  is  lost. 

"The  genius  of  democracy  expresses  itself  precisely 
in  a  continuous  remaking  of  the  social  material.  V/ith  re- 
gardto  curriculum  construction  it- regards  first  of  all  a 
type  of  education  which  enables  the  individual  not  only  to 


•^J.  J.  Tigert,  "Schools  of  To-Morrow,"  National  Educa- 
tion  Association  Journal,  July,  1926. 

 ^Boyd  H.  Bode,  op.  cit.  p.  18.  .     
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adapt  himself  to  the  existing  social  order,  "but  also  to 
take  part  in  its  remaking  in  the  interests  of  greater  free- 
dom,"^ Many  of  the  educational  movements  or  theories  of  the 
present  day  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  because  most  of  them  are  based  on  a  static 
rather  than  on  a  dynamic  social  order.  It  appears  that  to 
date  the  advocated  ideals  of  democracy  have  not  been  em- 
phasized enough  in  our  educational  methods  and  theories. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  individual  differ- 
ences in  a  democracy.  If  each  individual  is  to  realize  his 
"best  self,  only  the  recognition  of  individual  differences 
and  a  proper  treatment  of  them  will  be  satisfactory.  Mass 
education  in  a  democracy  will  mean  class  education  unless 
special  care  is  taken  to  give  each  child  his  full  opportun- 
ity according  to  his  needs,  his  interests,  his  abilities, 
and  his  aptitudes,  livery  variety  of  need  and  interest, 
every  special  types  of  ability  and  aptitude  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  program  of  education  in  order  that  true 
happiness  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  welfar  of  the 
social  group,  may  be  fully  realized. 

In  the  light  of  the  data  which  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  obtain  the  condition  is  indicated  whereby  it  is 
probable  that  harmful  attitudes  are  developed  in  a  segre- 
gated group.  If  one  of  the  aims  of  education  is  to  teach 
the  individual  how  to  live  better  in  a  large  group  relationf 
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ship,  "ttien  ability  grouping  is  not  in  harmony  with  a  demo- 
cratic ideal. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  concise  statements  of  the 
whole  situation  is  that  of  John  Dewey  who  states,  "A  pro- 
gressive society  counts  individual  variations  as  precious 
since  it  finds  in  them  the  means  of  its  own  growth.  Hence, 
the  democratic  society  must,  in  consistency  with  this 
ideal,  allow  for  intellectual  freedom  and  the  play  of  di- 
verse gifts  and  interests  in  its  educational  measures.""^ 


^John  Dewey,  "Democracy  and  Education."  p.  357. 


Chapter  IV 
The  Justification  for  Ability  Grouping 
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The  Justification  for  Ability  Grouping 

The  earliest  form  of  education  in  this  country  was 
ponfined,  almost  in  its  entirety,  to  the  individual.  The 
ehild  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  day  learning  the 
assigned  lessons;  a  very  few  minutes  were  spent  in  the  rec- 
itation to  the  teacher  of  what  he  had  learned  by  rote  mem- 
ory. There  was  a  good  reason  for  this  type  of  education, 
for  the  classes  were  made  up  of  many  ages  which  represented! 
many  stages  of  attainment.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  wsis 
compelled  to  hear  each  individual's  lesson  separately. 
Since  the  curriculum  consisted  solely  of  the  three  R's,  the 
school's  task  was  to  teach  those  skills  which  the  home  and 
the  church  could  not  take  care  of.  "There  is  little  fault 
to  be  found  with  these  restricted  curricula  in  themselves 
if  they  truly  held  the  elements  which  served  the  purpose 
which  society  set  for  education,  for  other  phases  of  educa- 
tion were  reserved  for  the  home  and  for  the  church,"^ 

While  society  was  becoming  centered  in  urban  com- 
munities and  life  was  coming  to  be  more  complex,  additional 
studies  were  placed  in  the  curriculum  with  the  result  that 
the  school  organization  became  more  highly  developed.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  radical  change,  the  nature  of  the 
new  curricula  differed  very  little  from  the  former  simple 
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principles  upon  which  they  had  been  predicated*  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  apparent  that  there  has  always  been  a  severe 
struggle  for  better  organization  of  the  schools,  which 
might,  in  turn,  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  first  attempt  to  teach  children  in  groups  began 
in  this  country  about  1800.  The  fact  that  teachers  were 
expensive  made  the  Lancaster-Bell  Monitorial  system  accept- 
able in  which  the  older,  brighter  students  were  trained  by 
the  teachers  to  teach  a  certain  lesson.  These  older  children 
were  called  monitors  and  their  du-ty  was  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  a  group  of  ten  children,  who  gathered  around  and  learned 
their  lessons  verbatim.  Some  of  the  monitorial  schools  had 
as  many  as  250  pupils  to  the  teacher.  This  system  was,  in 
actuality,  a  crude  form  of  organization  of  the  school,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  it  helped  to  encourage  free  public 
instruction.  However,  there  were  many  limitations  to  the 
monitorial  system,  for  soon  the  monitors  were  Tinable  to 
handle  the  volume  of  work  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were 
replaced  by  assistant  teachers. 

The  first  attempt  at  grading  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  reading.  A  child's  progress  depended  upon  his  ability  to 
read  a  given  textbook  of  the  grade.  Later,  the  sorting  of 
children  into  classes  and  into  the  primary,  intermediate, 
and  grammar  divisions  was  also  done  on  the  reading  basis. 
Although  this  method  of  grading  was  inadequate,  nevertheless. 


it  was  carried  on  after  a  trial  and  error  fashion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  schools 
were  classed  "by  grades.  A  system  of  graded  schools,  or  a 
school  of  three  or  four  departments  under  one  roof,  was 
developed*  The  classification  of  the  children  into  grades 
was  dependent  upon  the  children* s  attainment.  Those  in  each 
lower  department  were  required  to  master  a  given  amount  of 
I  subject  matter  "before  passing  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
American  education  was,  at  this  time,  concerned  almost  en-  ' 
tirely  with,  subject  matter.  Apparently,  organization  could 
only  progress  when  it  enployed  some  fixed  factors,  such  as, 
the  three  R*s.  "This  was  the  snare  in  which  education  was 
caught  during  those  crystallizing  years  in  the  mid- nine- 
teenth century,  and  from  which  it  is  now  endeavoring  to 
extricate  itself. 

||  After  the  schools  had  been  graded  into  classes  and 

^after  a  curriculum  had  been  adjusted  into  sizeable  units 
for  each  year*s  work,  there  arose  for  solution  the  problem 
of  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another.  The  system  of  exam- 
ination by  school  committees  became  popular.  The  last  few 
days  of  each  term  were  spent  in  examining  the  pupils  on  the 
subject  matter  learned.  At  first,  these  examinations  were  | 
oral,  but  soon  the  work  became  so  heavy  and  so  complex  that 
the  committees  composed  written  examinations.  This  system, 
however,  became  unpopular  after  a  short  period.  "So  the 
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tendency  for  the  administration  of  promotion  examinations 

"by  principals  and  by  classroom  teachers  spread  into  many 

ischools.  In  some  places  the  yearly  examination  by  the  high-: 

school  authorities  has  not  yet  been  relinquished.  There  hasj 

been  much  fluctuation  in  the  administration  of  examinations 

''down  to  the  present  time.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with 

unfair  measures  and  with  unfair  pressure  on  teachers  and  | 

classes  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  rapid  acceptance, 

of  standardized  tests •"•^ 

The  next  step  taken,  in  order  to  make  the  machinery 

of  the  graded  schools  more  effective,  was  that  of  prescrib- 

jing  state  courses  of  study.  Little  concern  was  given  in 

this  matter  to  the  pupils'  individml  needs.  Since  the  work 

given  concerned  but  little  more  than  pages  to  be  learned  in 

specific  textbooks,  one  msy  readily  see  the  mechanical 

pattern  which  was  developed  in  the  schools.  However,  in 

spite  of  its  obvious  disadvantages,  this  system  of  grading  ; 

was  widely  accepted,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1890  that 

any  general  expression  of  alarm  was  made  knov/n.  Dr.  £1,  H. 

Heisner's  summary  of  the  rise  of  the  graded  schools  reveals 

^the  restricted  nature  of  the  system,  "The  effect  of  all 

factors  surrounding  the  graded  school  of  the  generation 

following  the  Civil  War  was  to  develop  a  school  machine. 

Iprom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  the  pupils  followed 

an  endless  succession  of  book  assignments  which  they  learned 
^^^^■^Alice  V.  Keliher,  op,  cit.,  p#  7, 
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out  of  hand  to  reproduce  on  call.  The  chief  end  of  pupils 
was  to  master  the  skills  and  to  learn  facts,  which  were 
[filirected  by  the  teacher  who,  in  turn,  was  under  the  auto- 
matic control  of  the  printed  course  of  study,  a  set  of  text- 
books, and  the  necessity  of  preparing  her  classes  to  pass 
certain  examinations  on  Ihe  contents  of  a  specific  number 

of  printed  pages  the  school  situation,  which  is  here 

described  as  having  developed  in  this  country  in  the  gener- 
ation following  the  Civil  War  is  in  a  large  degree  with  us 
to-day."^ 

During  the  years  that  followed  1860  individual 
differences  came  to  be  somewhat  realized,  in  that  the  indi- 
viduals varied  greatly  even  in  the  few  abilities  with  which 
|the  school  was  then  concerned.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  only  part  of  the  individual  which  was  invol- 
jved  in  his  assimulation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  graded 
school  was  made  the  object  of  concern.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  1870 *s  and  the  1880 *s  there  may  be  found  the 
beginning  of  most  of  the  later  plans  for  providing  for 
individual  differences.  Although  the  actual  breaking  up  of 
the  class  organization  had  not  yet  occurred,  there  are 
found  in  these  plans  many  of  the  essentials  of  promotion  on 
completion,  of  the  contract  plan,  of  sectioning,  and  of 
homogeneous  grouping. 
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^E.  H.  Reisner,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Common  School," 
14).  427  ff. 
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Let  us  no77  xmderstand  precisely  what  ability 
grouping  connotes.  Ability  grouping  in  its  simplest  form  is 
a  refinement  of  grading.  It  is  the  next  logical  step  made 
after  the  grading  of  the  public  schools  was  developed.  The 
wjiole  plan  of  ability  grouping  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
children  differ  in  their  abilities,  capacities,  and  apti- 
tudes. It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  class  is  forced  to  sit  by  idly  while  the 
teacher  is  endeavoring  to  make  clear  a  point  which  one  or 
more  of  the  pupils  in  the  group  has  failed  to  grasp.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  plan  of  grouping  to  provide  every  child 
an  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able.  Although 
the  great  majority  of  children  manifest  a  tendency  to  keep 
together,  those  who  are  exceptional,  either  because  they 
are  slow  or  are  particularly  able,  will  be  limited  in  their 
progress  only  by  their  ov;n  abilities  to  go  on. 

Education  is  inherently  an  individual  process. 
Learning  takes  place  through  the  responses  of  the  individual 
to  stimuli  in  his  environment.  Consequently,  individual 
differences  must  be  recognized  of  education  is  to  be  made 
effective.  Some  differences  require  development;  others  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  be  reduced  or  eliminated; 
and  still  others  need  reduction  if  the  individual  is  to 
function  as  an  effective  human  being.  The  proper  treatment 
of  individual  differences  by  the  school  is  absolutely 
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essential  to  social  progress,  t)ecause  it  was  Tor  this  pur-^ 
pose  that  the  school  v/as  established.  Accordingly,  the 
school  must  study  the  nature  of  its  children  and  so  organize 
its  curriculum  that  the  needs  of  the  child  may  be  given  as 
fall  consideration  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  formal  classroom  work  to  the  needs  of  the  child, 
schools  are  investigating  the  physical  and  other  needs  of 
the  individual.  This  is  just  a  beginning  of  more  complete 
studies  of  the  whole  child  in  order  that  his  educational 
needs  may  be  scientifically  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  in  clarifying  the 
significance  of  individual  differences.  If  each  individual 
is  to  realize  his  best  self  in  relation  to  the  group  as  a 
whole,  only  the  recognition  of  the  individual  differences 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  them  will  be  significant. 

The  history  of  education  clearly  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  present  means  of  taking  care  of  these  individual 
differences  are  but  mere  stages  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional procedure.  Hov/ever,  since  ability  grouping  has 
played,  and  is  still  playing,  such  an  important  part  in  our 
scheme  for  the  caring  for  the  individual,  it  is  certainly 
apparent  that  such  a  plan  is  worthy  of  considerable  notice 
and  of  farther  study.  ^ 

Other  than  those  first  abortive  plans  for  some  form 
of  ability  grouping  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
=  iory  Chapter  of  this  paper,  little  was  accomplished  along _  = 
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the  lines  of  scientific  measurement  of  ~tlie  results  of  segre 
gation.  Edward  L,  Meyer,  of  the  Marquette( Michigan)  High 
School divided  a  number  of  pupils  for  experimental  pur- 
poses into  three  groups — --Plus,  Medium,  and  Minus.  Mixed 
class  containing  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  were 
used  as  control  groups.  This  study  dealt  with  high- school 
freshmen  in  hoth  Latin  aiad  Algehra.  Those  making  a  score  of 
about  143  on  the  National  Intelligence  Test  were  put  into 
the  Plus  group,  those  making  scores  of  between  124  and  143 
were  put  into  the  Medium  group,  and  those  with  scores  of 
below  1E4  were  put  into  the  Minus  group.  On  the  basis  of 
standardized  tests  and  teachers*  marks,  the  work  of  these 
selected  pupils  was  compared  with  that  of  other  pupils  in 
the  mixed  classes. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  of  great  inter- 
est. In  regard  to  the  Plus  pupils,  those  in  the  segregated 
classes  surpassed  those  in  the  mixed  classes  by  a  combined 
average  gain  of  3.85%  on  the  four  tests  given.  At  the  same 
time,  the  segregated  Plus  pupils  surpassed  those  of  the 
mixed  classes  in  intelligence  by  4.5^. 

On  the  same  Algebra  test,  the  Medium  pupils  from 
the  segregated  classes  made  a  higher  average  score  by  11.6^ 
than  did  the  Medium  pupils  of  the  mixed  classes;  hov/ever, 
average  intelligence  of  both  groups  was  practically  the 
same.  In  teachers'  marks,  the  pupils  from  the  segregated 
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classes  surpassed  "by  only  0,6>.  The  Minus  pupils  from  the 
segregated  classes  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  Minus  pupils 
from  the  mixed  classes.  In  fact,  those  students  in  the 
mixed  classes  surpassed  the  ones  in  the  segregated  classes 
hy  an  average  of  8.0/^,  Mdiile  the  latter  surpassed  in 
teachers'  marks  hy  an  average  of  4,37o# 

In  Latin  the  students  were  tested  by  three  standard 
latin  tests (vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  composi- 
tion) •  There  were  only  two  segregated  groups  in  this  inves- 
tigation the  Plus  and  the  Medium.  The  Plus  pupils  from 

the  segregated  group  surpassed  the  Plus  pupils  from  the 
mixed  group  "by  an  average  of  8.6fo;  however,  in  class  marks 
they  were  lower  by  0.5%.  The  Medium  pupils  of  the  segre- 
gated classes  surpassed  the  Medium  pupils  of  the  mixed 
classes  by  an  average  score  on  the  three  tests  of  3.3%,  but 
in  class  marks  they  were  lower  by  2.5%. 

On  the  basis  of  standard  tests  in  Algebra,  there 
was  practically  no  difference  between  the  scores  made  by 
the  Plus  pupils  in  segregated  groups  and  the  Plus  pupils  in 
mixed  groups.  The  Medium  pupils  in  the  segregated  groups 
surpassed  the  Medium  pupils  in  the  mixed  groups,  but  the 
reverse  was  true  concerning  the  Minus  pupils.  In  Latin  the 
pupils  of  both  segregated  groups  surpassed  those  of  the 
control  groups.  Both  with  regard  to  Latin  and  Algebra  the 
pupils*  marks  seemed  to  depend  in  a  measure  on  whether  the 
tchild  was  with  pupils  superior  or  inferior  to  him. 
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W.  C.  Reavis-*-,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  High  School,  states  that  homogeneous  grouping  is 
made  use  of  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests,  and  that  it 
is  worth  while.  In  addition,  he  states  that  in  a  French 
class,  19  superior  students  were  able  to  earn  one  and  one- 
half  units  in  one  year.  In  Latin  a  selected  group  was  able 
to  earn  two  and  one-half  units  in  two  years.  No  other 
results  of  this  study  are  given. 

One  of  the  studies  showing  the  reduction  of  failures 
was  made  by  Torgerson^  in  West  Allis,  Wisconsin.  In  the 
first  six  grades  which  contained  2,600  pupils,  he  found  a 
percentage  of  failures  of  12.2%#  This  was  reduced  to  Y.*^^ 
after  classification,  an  effective  reduction  of  44.7^« 
Among  686  pupils  in  grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive,  the  failures 
were  reduced  from  16,0^  before  classification  to  13.0^ 
afterwards.  This  is  an  effective  reduction  of  18.7^o  and, 
while  not  as  striking  as  the  figure  for  the  lower  grades, 
it  is  decidedly  worthy  of  noticef 
 In  the  Washington  High  School  at  £>uluth,  Minnesota,^ 


■'•W,  0,  Reavis,  "The  Administration  of  the  Superior 
Students  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School."  The 
Twenty-Third  Yearbook  of  the  JSational  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  p.  355. 

2t.  L.  Torgerson,  "Is  Classification  by  Mental  Ages 
and  Intelligence  Quotients  Worth  V/hile?"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Vol.  Ill,  Ho.  2,  March,  1926.  p.  171  ff. 

^A.  M.  Santee,  "Results  of  Classification  of  Pupils 
Based  on  Ability  as  Shown  by  Intelligence  Tests,  Tests  of 
Achievements,  and  Teachers'  Marks."  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  School  Principals.  Vol.  II,  Ho.  4,  July, 
1923.  p.  276. 
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A#  M,  Santee  studied  the  effect  of  grouping  in  failures 
from  February,  1919  to  Februaiy,  19E3.  The  decrease  was 
very  striking  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  failures  dropped  from 
33^  to  12%.  In  English  there  was  a  decrease  of  from  315^  to 
15%,  while  in  History  and  Geography  the  change  was  from 
22%  to  10%.  In  addition  to  these  gains,  a  number  of  super- 
ior pupils  carried  five  courses  instead  of  four,  and  a 
French  class  was  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  semesters  in 
one. 

Another  investigation  was  reported  by  S.  T. 
Worlton-^  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  While  this  study  dealt 
only  with  those  pupils  whose  intelligence  quotients  were 
90  or  more  in  grades  lY-b  to  Vll-b  inclusive,  the  indica- 
tions for  this  group  were  clear.  On  four  standard  tests 
the  average  performance  of  pupils  in  the  homogeneous 
classes  was  appreciably  higher  than  that  of  the  pupils  in 
the  heterogeneous  classes  in  the  city  at  large.  This  study 
confirmed  the  previous  findings  of  the  same  investigator 
in  which  he  reported  that  "pupils  in  homogeneous  classes 
make  greater  gains  in  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  than 
do  the  pupils  taught  into  heterogeneous  classes," 

A  report  of  interest  of  what  could  be  done  in  the 
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^T.  S.  Worlton,  "A  Quantitative  Study  of  the  Results 
of  Grouping  First  Grade  Classes  according  to  Mental  Age." 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  XII,  Uo.  3.  October, 
1925,  p.  173. 
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flrst  grade  is  given  by  Grace  Arthur-*-,  A  stady  of  the 
reading  ability  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  showed  that 
while  the  children  as  a  group  were  mentally  Just  at  the 
normal  age  when  they  entered  sohool,  their  scores  in 
Haggerty  Visual  Vocabulary  Test  and  the  Haggerty  Sigma  One 
Reading  Test  were,  on  the  ayerage,  from  Z2ffo  to  practically 
100^  above  Haggerty  standards. 

Professor  E.  A.  Lincoln^  reports  that  many  investi- 
gators have  attempted  to  evaluate  the  plan  of  ability 
grouping  by  getting  the  concensus  of  teacher  opinion  as  to 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  H»  M.  Corning^  has  made 
an  ambitious  study  of  the  problem.  The  teachers  were  asked 
to  report  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  they  had  ob- 
served, and  to  return  their  replies  unsigned  to  the  office 
on  the  day  on  which  the  inquiries  were  sent  out.  This  was 
to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  spontaneous  replies  which 
woald  not  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to  please  or  by  any 
reading  on  the  subject. 

A  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  this  questionnaire 
showed  that  there  were  twenty-seven  different  advantages 
which  were  mentioned  a  total  of  236  times.  Some  of  these 

are  tremendously  important.  Twenty  teachers  reported  that 

iGrace  Arthur,  "A  Quantitative  Study  of  the  Results  of 
Grouping  First  Grade  Classes  according  to  Their  Mental 
Ages."  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  October,  1925, 

2b,  a.  Lincoln,  "Ability  Grouping  in  Theory  and 
Practise."  School  and  Society.  Vol.  XXX,  October,  1929. 
p.  449/ 

^H.  M.  Coming,  "After  Teaching  What?"  p.  185  ff* 
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it  was  easier  to  arouse  Interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
same  number  reported  that  under  the  grouping  plan  no  pupils 
were  discouraged.  Fifteen  teacjhers  discovered  that  disci- 
pline was  easier  and  fourteen  of  them  noted  that  laggards 
of  former  years  had  gained  self-confidence  and  had  hecome 
leaders  in  their  classes.  There  were  also  some  disadvantages 
but  only  ten  of  these  were  mentioned  a  total  of  eighteen 
times.  These  difficulties  are  ones  that  may  be  overcome, 
for  most  of  them  deal  with  techniques,  methods,  and  mater- 
ials concerned  with  the  grouping. 

From  a  study  made  by  E«  A.  Lincoln  and  Vera  L. 
Wadleigh^,  the  following  conclusions  were  reached:  the 
study  clearly  indicates  the  excellent  possibilities  of 
ability  grouping  carefally  planned  and  wisely  carried  out. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  difficulties  and  dangers,  an3. 
that  not  all  the  problems  have  been  solved.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  ability  grouping 
appears  decidedly  advantageous  both  to  teachers  and  to 
pupils  in  comparison  the  old  methods  of  heterogeneous 
grouping. 

There  are  certain  valuable  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  studies  catalogued  in  this  Chapter.  These  conclu- 

sions  are  as  follows:  classification  of  pupils  on  the  basis 

I         -^fi.  A.  Lincoln  and  Vera  L.  Wadleigh,  "Teachers'  Opinion 
'on  Ability  Grouping."  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 
April,  1930.  p.  172  ff. 
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of  mental  ability,  results,  or  should  result,  in  certain 
advantages.  It  makes  possible,  although  it  does  not  insure 
it,  an  adaptation  of  the  technique  of  instruction  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  group.  Too  often  the  tendency  is  to  use 
exactly  the  same  method  for  different  sections.  Hot  enough 
is  kno\'m  about  differences  between  methods  of  instruction 
for  the  upper  tenth  and  the  lower  tenth.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  less  capable  pupils  require  much  more  detailed 
explanation  than  the  more  capable  ones,  and  that  the  former 
require  much  more  drill  to  make  certain  automatic  skills 
than  do  the  latter.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
teacher* 3  preparation  would  be  the  same  for  all  sections. 
Classification  alone  will  not  bring  the  results  desired;  it 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

Ability  grouping  makes  possible  but  does  not  insure 
an  adaptation  of  materials  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of 
the  group.  It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  textbooks  will  recognize  the 
wide  range  of  abilities  among  students  and  will  make  the 
texts  adaptable  to  the  different  groups.  Some  texts  are 
well  adapted  to  the  students  in  the  lower  third  in  ability, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  a  bore  to  the  upper  third  who 
know  most  of  the  material  contained  therein. 

Homogeneous  grouping  may  make  competition  operative 
as  an  incentive.  The  capable  pupils  may  be  freed  from  the 
boredom  that  results  from  the  slow  progress  so  necessary  if 


the  slower  students  are  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 
Competition  may  become  for  them  an  incentive  to  real  work. 
The  less  capable  students,  when  segregated,  experience  a 
thrill  that  comes  from  being  first. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  in 
this  Chapter  the  attempt  has  been  merely  to  set  forth  the 
viewpoints  of  those  educators  who  have  done  research, 
studies,  and  experiments  dealing  with  the  advantages  of 
ability  grouping.  Most  of  these  writers  have  completely 
ignored  or  avoided  the  relationship  which  ability  grouping 
should  have  with  the  democratic  ideal.  In  the  following 
Chapter  the  writer  will  present  the  case  against  ability 
grouping. 


Chapter  V 

The  Case  Against  Ability  Grouping 
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The  Case  Against  Ability  Grouping 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  segregation,  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence,  is  worth  while  have  been  of  a  multi- 
tudinous variety.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  amateur  research  men  have  accepted  almost  any 
results  as  favorable  without  taking  into  consideration  cer- 
tain underlying  factors.  Many,  although  not  all,  of  the 
teachers  connected  with  this  work  apparently  approve  of  the 
plan;  but  many  instructors  possess  no  definite  measurements 
to  show  just  what  the  gain  is  since  they  have  not  made  use 
of  control  groups  vihich  would  give  them  a  means  of  direct 
comparison. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Freeman-*-  has  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  fact  that  greater  progress  is  made  in  special 
classes,  at  least  for  a  time,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether 
gifted  children  made  greater  gain  under  special  treatment 
when  their  attainments  are  measured  in  other  ways,  is  a 
question  on  which  we  have,  at  present,  practically  no 
evidence."  There  seems  to  be  some  question  about  the  state- 
ment that  greater  progress  is  made  in  special  classes,  for 
in  the  same  discourse  Dr.  Freeman  reports  investigation 

^F,  U.  Freeman,  "Miscellaneous  iizperimental  and  Sta- 
tistical Studies  of  Gifted  Children."  The  Twenty- Third 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education. 
Part  I,  p.  210. 
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where  more  progress  was  not  made.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  malting  more  progress,  but  to 
say  that  more  progress  is  made  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  questionable. 

Purdom-^  says  that  a  large  number  of  cities  could 
be  named  which  have  been  using  intelligence  tests  for  the 
selection  of  homogeneous  grouping,  in  fact,  of  68  cities 
chosen  at  random  Dr#  Whipple^  found  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  them  were  using  intelligence  tests  for  grouping 
pupils.  No  one  test  is  known  to  be  the  best  intelligence 
test,  for  several  different  groups  of  tests  are  being  used: 
the  Army  Alpha  Test,  the  National  Intelligence  Test,  the 
Otis  Intelligence  Test,  and  the  Terraan  Group  Intelligence 
Test  which  is  the  most  common.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  number  of  Terman  Tests  sold  in  1924  was  500,000. 

From  his  study  Purdom  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions: "(1)  Pupils  in  homogeneous  sections  do  not  gain  more 
than  pupils  in  heterogeneous  sections  when  the  results  are 
measured  by  standardized  tests.  (2)  Pupils  in  homogeneous 
sections  make  lower  semester  grades  in  English  but  higher 
in  Algebra.  (3)  Pupils  in  the  homogeneous  sections  do  not 
cover  more  material  than  the  ones  in  mixed  sections.  (4)  The 
semester  grades  do  not  show  that  the  pupils  in  the  homo- 


Luther  T.  Purdom,  op.  cit«,  p.  29. 

^G.  M.  Whipple,  "Contemporary  Methods  of  Selecting 
Superior  or  Gifted  Children."  The  Twenty- Third  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  £:ducation.  p.  25. 


geneoTis  sections  put  forth  greater  effort.  (5)  The  gains 
made  on  the  standardized  tests  and  the  sanester  grades  do 
not  show  that  the  pupils  of  any  degree  of  intelligence  were 
favored  by  homogeneous  grouping.  (6)  Homogeneous  grouping 
on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  test  does  not  reduce 
failures.  (7)  The  semester  grades  given  by  the  teachers  do 
not  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  teachers,  even 
though  the  semester  grades  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
daily  classwork,  monthly  tests,  and  final  examination."*^ 
The  Hineth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence reports  the  results  on  an  inquiry  among  its  mem- 
bers as  to  the  arguments  against  homogeneous  grouping^; 
(1)  Pupils  put  in  the  higher  ability  groups  are  apt  to 
develop  a  superiority  complex.  It  may  cause  bright  pupils 
to  under evaluate  the  worth  of  qualities  other  than  intellec 
and  thus  promotes  intellectual  snobbishness.  It  prevents 
brighter  children  from  learning  tolerance  for  those  with 
less  intellectual  ability.  (2)  Pupils  placed  in  the  lower 
grades  sometimes  develop  a  sense  of  failure  and  of  infer- 
iority. (3)  Homogeneous  grouping  is  undemocratic  and  tends 
to  create  class  distinction  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
pupils.  Through  it  there  is  the  danger  of  developing  an 
intellectual  caste.  (4)  With  homogeneous  grouping  there  are 
no  outstanding  leaders  to  inspire  the  slower  groups.  The 
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^Luther  T.  Purdom,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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Elementary  School  Journal,  May,  1931,  p.  647. 
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slow  child  may  "become  discouraged  and  even  slower,  fB)  Tt 
i  is  very  difficult  to  divide  pupils  into  truly  homogeneous 
groups,  for  a  group  that  is  more  or  less  homogeneous  in  one 
subject  may  be  heterogeneous  in  another.  To  illustrate,  a 
group  that  has  more  or  less  the  same  ability  and  the  same 
|i  test  scores  in  Arithmetic  may  differ  widely  in  ability  and 
j  in  test  scores  in  Geography.  (6)  Grouping  on  ability  basis 
'  frequently  results  in  pupils  with  poor  social  background 
being  all  grouped  together,  whereas  citizenship  improves 
by  association  with  hi^er  type  pupils.  (7)  Discipline 
cases  generally  collect  in  the  lower  division.  (8)  Homo- 
geneous grouping,  if  not  properly  handled,  causes  jealousy 
and  resentment. 

The  plan  of  homogeneous  grouping  has  been  accepted 
j  on  the  basis  of  authority  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
facts  scientifically  secured  through  research  and  experi- 
ijmentation.  James  H.  McGaughey  states,  "It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  most  of  this  research  has  been  done  following  the 
reorganization  of  the  whole  school  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  new  grouping  and  proving  that  it  was 
sound,  rather  than  a  careful  experimentation  on  a  small 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  scientific  data  to  give 
school  administrators  in  making  recommendations  for  reor- 

;  ganization.""^  In  other  words,  we  seem  to  have  adopted  homo- 

^3 0  R»  McGaughey,  "Fallacies  in  Homogeneous  Grouping." 
i  National  iSducation  Association.  Department  of  Superinten- 
idence.  Official  Report,  1932,  p.  SlO. 


geneous  grouping  and,  ever  since  that  time,  we  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  how  it  works  and  what  to  do  ahout  it, 
instead  of  experimenting  on  a  scientific  "basis  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  it.  McGaughey  challenges  anyone  to 
point  out  in  real  life,  other  than  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions, anything  remotely  approaching  homogeneous  grouping. 

L.  B,  Brink  states,  "The  strongest  reasons  for 
rejecting  ability  grouping  are  social  and  ethical,  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who  talk  of  the 
Ibranding  effect  and  the  undemocratic  character  of 

[grouping  Nevertheless,  the  unnatural  division  is 

vicious.  It  sets  up  a  situation  not  to  be  found  in  the 
world  outside  the  school."-'- 

Alice  V.  Keliher,  Ph.  D.,  has  made  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  assumptions  concerning  homogeneity  in  a  study  en- 
titled, "Critical  Analysis  of  Homogeneous  Grouping."  Dr. 
Keliher  made  an  analysis  concerning  Consistency  within  an 
Individual,  Reduction  of  Variations,  Provision  for  Individ- 
ual Differences,  and  Attitudes  of  Pupils;  all  of  these 
studies  were  made  in  a  critical  fashion  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  homogeneity. 

The  first  study  was  that  of  Consistency  within  an 
Individual. 


1l.  B.  Brink,  "The  Fallacy  of  Ability  Grouping." 
School  and  Society.  March,  1932.  p.  427. 
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"The  asSTuned  position, 

"An  individual  is  so  consistent  in  his  per- 
formance in  specific  traits  that  homogen- 
eity of  grouping  is  possible. 

"Statements  which  support  this  assumed  position. 

"Pupils  who  do  superior  work  in  one  subject 
are  likely  to  do  well  in  all  others,  and 
!  those  who  find  the  work  of  one  subject 

difficult  are  quite  sure  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  all.  The  pupils  grouped  according 
to  intelligence  are,  with  few  exceptions 
and  adjustments,  also  grouped  as  to  tem- 
perament, personal  traits,  and  physical 
development. 
"Critical  Analysis  of  the  Assumed  Position.""^ 

Much  of  the  justification  for  homogeneous  grouping 
arose  from  the  theory  that  "good  things  go  together" (held 
land  advanced  by  Thorndike).  This  theory  was  very  liberally 

Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  traits  most  worth  considering 

jl 

vary  consistently  within  an  individual.  Just  at  this  time 
certain  facts  were  made  known  about  the  individual  concern- 
'ing  the  measurement  of  achievement  and  of  intelligence.  The 
jachievements  were  concerned  with  various  school  subjects 

j! 

'and  the  measurements  with  mental  traits.  By  correlation 
^Alice  V.  Zeliher,  op.  cit.,  p,  77. 
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positive  relationship  was  found.  "There  has  been  a  tendency 
[in  the  field  to  accept  correlation  figures  at  face  value 
and  to  use  these  figures  as  a  proof  that  'good  things  go 

1 1 

together'  in  such  a  way  that  homogeneity  of  grouping  is 
assured.  "-^ 

I  The  test  which  should  he  applied  when  correlation 

is  employed  is  the  Coefficient  of  Alienation.^  This  tech- 
;nique  which  tests  the  predictive  value  of  the  correlation 
in  terms  of  the  variations  still  remaining  in  one  trait 
after  the  members  have  been  selected  from  an  identical 
group  in  the  other  traits,  should  be  applied  in  all  cases. 
jEven  with  a  reasonably  high  correlation  the  technique  in 
itself  would  show  that  only  in  rare  cases  can  abilities  in 

Ij 

Itwo  different  traits  be  so  closely  parallel  as  to  make 
(homogeneous  grouping  possible.  Much  care  should  be  taken  in 


iiis  to  be  any  statistical  value  resulting  from  it.  The  range 
iof  population  studied  is  another  important  factor  which 
must  be  taken  into  aocoxmt  in  the  interpretation  of  data. 
The  use  of  correlation  derived  from  wide  and  heterogeneous 
granges  of  individuals  for  the  prediction  of  abilities  in 
selected,  so-called  slow  or  brilliant  children,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  correct  usage  of  correlation.  In  so  far  as  in- 

[dividuals  are  concerned,  these  facts  have  an  important 
^Alice  V.  Keliher,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

^Marvin  Y.  Burr,  "A  Study  of  Homogeneous  Grouping." 
jiQpnt ribut ions  to  jEducat ion go.  457.    


|the  interpretation  and  the  use  of  the  correlation  if  there 
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tearing  on  the  reported  correlations  between  academic 
traits. 

Through  use  of  various  techniques  employed  for 
projecting  the  profiles  ©f  an  individual,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  the  individual  does  not  lose  his  identity. 
Homogeneity  in  "the  academic  skills  does  not  ezist  to  the 
degree  that  has  been  previously  supposed.  The  laws  of  re- 
gression have  been  proof  of  the  statistical  refutation  of 
[homogeneous  grouping.  In  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  may  be 
found  the  following:  "Even  in  the  very  first  grades  where 
the  situation  is  less  complex  than  in  the  higher  grades, 
in  reading  the  X-Y-Z  plan  of  ability  grouping  does  not  elim- 
inate erroneous  variations  in  individual  achievements.""^ 

Courtis  also  reports  the  following:  "In  both  initia||. 
and  final  tests,  the  greater  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  the 
larger  the  number  of  positions  they  occupy  with  reference 
to  the  standards  in  the  different  subjects.  Mot  only  do 
children  fall  into  groups  of  relative  equal  ability  in  all 
subjects,  but  the  training  given  in  the  Detroit  schools 
tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  the  diversity. 
The  number  of  children  who  maintain  a  constant  position  in 
all  subjects  is  ve ly  small,  approximately  8%  at  most.  Half 
the  children  are  in  at  least  three  different  positions  with 


•'•S,  A.  Courtis,  "Nature  of  the  Investigation  at 
Detroit  and  Some  Conclusions."  Twenty- Fourth  Yearbook,  19E5 
national  Study  for  iiducation.  Part  II,  p.  137. 
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respect  to  the  standards  in  the  five  suhjects  under  any 
form  of  mass  instruction, "-^ 

Washhurne  reported  significant  data  which  referred 
ito  the  discussion  of  the  amount  of  dependability  to  be 
placed  on  the  correlation  technique  in  dealing  with  individ 
uals.  "Ability  grouping  usually  assumes,  first,  that  in- 
telligence quotient  and  school  progress  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  secondly,  that  a  child  who  is  good  in  one  subject  is 
good  in  all,  Y/hile  both  of  these  statements  are  often  true, 
both  are  also  often  false#  Within  the  gifted  group,  and 
within  the  middle  group,  no  correlation  was  found  in 
Winnetka  between  intelligence  and  individual  progress 
(r  =  0.07  and  0.08  respectively).  It  is  only  v/hen  children 
are  lujnped  togeidier  indiscriminately  that  positive  correla- 
tion appears,  and  then  only  in  such  amount ( r  ■  0«587)  as  to 
leave  many  individuals  from  whom  there  is  no  apparent  rela- 
tion between  school  progress  and  intelligence. 

"The  Winnetka  data  on  the  relation  of  school  pro- 
gress in  one  subject  to  that  in  another  shows  the  same 
thing.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  reading  abil- 
ity and  formal  language (punctuation  and  capitalization)  is 
0.79,  and  that  between  formal  language  and  arithmetic  is 
0.86.  While  all  of  these  are  positive  and  high,  they  still 
leave  many  cases  of  individual  children  for  whom  there  is 
no  relation  between  progress  in  one  subject  and  that  in 
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Ernest  Horn    introduced  a  question  into  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  variations  in  the  abilities  of  in- 
dividuals from  one  period  of  their  school  life  to  another. 
Here  the  concern  is  not  with  the  question  of  whether  indi- 
viduals are  homogeneous  as  to  traits,  "but  whether  they  are 
consistent  in  their  desires  for  work  from  one  day  to  the 
next.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  everyone  that  there 
are  periods  of  time,  moments,  hours,  or  days  in  which 
spurts  of  work  are  possible.  Single  tests  in  each  measured 
trait  and  testing  program  do  not  take  this  factor  suffici- 
ently into  consideration.  The  variation  in  ability  to  get 
to  work  may  be  due  to  physical,  emotional,  or  mental 
causes,  which  are  so  intermixed  that  they  must  all  be  con- 
sidered in  the  education  of  the  individual.  Education 
should  provide  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  concen- 
trated energy  which  these  spurts  produce.  This  plan  would 
reqTzire  freedom  from  artificial  restrictions. 

Marvin  Burr^  has  conducted  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  recent  times  involving  the  analysis  of  4,000 
individuals  in  the  public  schools  of  six  cities.  In  so  far 
as  homogeneity  of  the  individual's  own  perfomance  in 


Y/ashburne,  "Data  in  Ability  Grouping  from 
Winnetka."  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook.  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Part  II,  p.  153. 

^Ernest  Horn,  "Data  on  Ability  Grouping  from  Iowa." 
The  School  Yearbook,  p.  164. 

 "^Marvin  Y.  Burr,  op.  cit.  
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academic  studies  is  concerned,  he  found  that  one  cannot, 
for  aniy  practical  purpose,  generalize  from  achievement  in 
^any  one  skill  or  a  combination  of  skills  concerning  achieves* 
ment  in  another  skill. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  total  range  of  behavior 
is  approached,  homogeneity  of  behavior  within  a  single 
individual  becomes  less  and  less  of  a  possibility.  The 
possibility  of  consistent  inferiority,  normalcy,  or  super- 
iority in  the  entire  range  of  life  activities,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  was  originally  thought  at  the  time  in  which  i 
concern  was  primarily  for  the  partially  academic  individual^ 
John  Dewey  anphasizes  this  point  by  his  statement,  "Super-  I 
iority  and  inferiority  are  meaningless  words  when  taken  by 
themselves.  They  refer  to  some  specific  outcome.  IIo  one 
should  use  the  words  until  he  has  asked  himself  and  is 
ready  to  tell  others;  superiority  and  inferiority  in 
what?  -  -  -  -  There  are  as  many  modes  of  superiority  and  of, 
inferiority  as  there  are  consequences  to  be  attained  and  j 
marks  to  be  accomplished.  Until  society  becomes  static,  new 
modes  of  activity  are  continually  developing,  each  of  which! 
permits  and  exacts  its  own  specific  superiorities  and 
inferiorities. ""^ 

The  psychologists  express  the  same  emphasis  on 
specificity  in  the  following:  "Scarcely  a  school  task  is 
•'•John  Dewey,  "Character  and  invents."  Vol.  II,  p#  487. 
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dependent  upon  a  single  human  trait  or  characteristic.  A 
particular  lesson  or  project  in  reading,  writing,  painting, 
music  appreciation,  moral  adjustment,  group  control,  or 
what  not,  depends  upon  a  combination  of  traits.  Vifhen  we 
think  of  an  individual  as  possessing  each  of  every  trait  in 
some  degree,  we  can  realize  that  no  two  can  be  alike— 
Although  each  individual  tends  to  be  high,  average,  or  low 
in  the  sum  of  all  desirable  traits,  each  may  vary  consider- 
ably in  particular  traits  above  and  below  the  average  of 
his  own  traits.  Indeed,  although  among  children  of  low 
abstract  intelligence,  high  degrees  of  other  talents  are 
irelatively  rare,  we  find  sane  who  are  above  the  average  of 
the  bright  children  in  strength,  manual  dexterity,  emotional 
control,  and  other  desirable  traits.  The  children  of  poor 
artistic  or  musical  sense,  while  averaging  a  little  lower 
in  all  other  traits  than  those  of  fine  aptitudes  in  artistic 
|and  musical  lines,  may  nevertheless  be  distributed  over  al- 
most the  entire  range  of  abilities  in  other  traits.  Thus, 
we  may  expect  to  find  children  inept  in  learning  arithmetic 
iwho  are  of  slow,  average,  or  very  high  competence  in  music, 
drawing,  athletics,  carpentry,  and  other  fields  less  closeljl^ 
related  to  the  abstract  intellect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  all  correlations  between  desirable  traits  tend 
to  be  positive,  some  are  very  small.  Despite  the  general 
tendency  to  positive  correlation,  each  individual  is  a 
highly  specialized  organization,  Each  has  his  special 
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strengths  and  wealmesses  which  education  should  find  and 
take  into  account."^ 

In  terms  of  the  wide  range  of  traits,  the  two 
quotations  seem  to  emphasize  the  high  specificity  found  in 
the  narrow  academic  traits.  Keliher    "beliefves  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  traits  should  be  as  specific  as 
ihehavior.  In  the  discussion  of  intelligent  behavior,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  through  the  interaction  of 
the  individual  and  the  environment  both  were  changing  con- 
stantly. This  might  be  employed  as  the  explanation  of 

I 

specificity.  "A  changed  organism  approaches  a  changed  en- 
vironment in  each  new  experience.  Though  experiences  tend 
to  fall  into  patterns,  even  within  these  patterns  reactions 
are  highly  specific,  and  between  behavior  patterns  the 
specificity  is  even  more  obvious.  Homogeneity,  in  a  general 
sense,  is  organically  impossible."  j 
In  conclusion  of  the  first  study  just  described,  we 
find  the  following  conditions:  it  has  been  shown  by  statis- 
tical evidence  that,  in  terms  of  the  original  interpreta- 
tion of  homogeneity  as  like  achievement  in  intellectual  and 
academic  abilities,  individuals  are  not  dependably  consis- 
tent in  their  own  specific  abilities.  It  is  possible  for  an 
individual  to  vary  as  far  from  himself  in  two  separate 

-'•Thorndike  and  Gates,  "Elementary  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion." pp.  220  -  222. 

^Alice  V.  Keliher,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
^Ibid.  p.  85 


traits  as  it  would  be  for  two  individuals  in  the  same 
group.  Specific  mental  traits  of  an  individual  are  often  of 
great  variety.  When  the  consideration  is  for  the  broad 
range  of  behavior,  consistency  within  individuals  is  in- 
creasingly impossible.  Since  homogeneity  cannot  be  attained 
in  a  general  sense,  since  the  previously  supposedly  high 
degree  of  consistency  within  an  individual  is  not  a  fact, 
and  since  one  cannot  justify  the  selection  of  a  few  traits 
which  only  partially  represent  the  whole  individual,  there 
should  be  based  no  action  upon  these  as siimpti ons . 

The  second  study  made  by  Keliher  was  that  of  the 
Reduction  of  Variations. 
"The  assumed  position. 

"Homogeneity  of  grouping  reduces  the  range 
of  variations  v/ithin  a  grade. 
"Statements  which  support  the  assumed  position. 

"Segregating  students  into  ability  groups 
lessens  the  range  of  variability.  The  ex- 
treme differences  between  the  brightest 
and  the  slowest  in  the  class  are  largely 
eliminated.  The  class  advances  more  uni- 
formly. Homogeneous  grouping  lessens  the 
extreme  range  of  ability.  The  significant 
part  is  not  the  range  of  abilities  in  a 
group,  but  that  the  average  variability 
—  in  the  teaching  group  is  not  greatly  _== 
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reduced 

Since  in  the  heterogeneous  classroom  ranges  of 
academic  achievement  were  so  great  that  the  class  could  not 
he  advanced  uniformly  to  meet  promotion  standards,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  division  of  a  large 
group  of  children  into  Uie  correct  number  for  each  grade, 
on  the  basis  of  the  measures  discussed,  would  in  some  way 
make  the  teaching  problem,  so  far  as  the  academic  skill  be 
concerned,  much  easier.  If  reduction  of  the  academic  varia- 
tions within  a  grade  were  desirable,  it  would  be,  except 
to  a  limited  degree,  impossible. 

In  1923  Courtis  pointed  out  the  overlapping  of 
abilities  remaining  after  homogeneous  grouping  had  been 
carried  out.  He  stated,  "Sectioning  on  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence is  a  device  for  securing  homogeneous  groups;  yet 
measurement  of  the  achievements  and  growths  of  individuals 
in  sections  of  supposedly  equal  intelligence  proves  that 
not  all  the  bright  children  succeed,  and  that  not  all  the 
dull  children  fail.  There  is  both  success  and  failure  in 
each  group  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  highest  and  lowest 
fifth  of  4,000  first  grade  children,  the  number  of  children 
having  identically  the  same  scores  in  a  reading  test  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  were  recently  found  to  be  one-half  the 
total  number. 

"Furthermore,  there  are  some  data  which  suggests 
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that,  for  any  large  group  of  children,  the  total  distrihu-  ^ 
Jtion  and  the  median  scores  are  the  same,  whether  the  indi- 
viduals are  taught  in  undifferentiated  sections  or  in 
classes  carefully  sectioned  on  the  basis  of  intelligence, 
|First,  that  intelligence  is  but  one  of  the  main  factors 
affecting  the  child's  success;  and  second,  that  individual 
differences  are  so  great  that  no  method  of  work  can  he  made 
effective  which  does  not  provide  for  the  complete  adjust- 
ment of  assigned  tasks  to  the  nature  and  power  of  each 
child,  each  day.  Sectioning  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
scores  is  apparently  proving  to  be  a  temporary  expedient, 
a  more  refined  method  of  grouping,  but  not  an  ultimate 
solution.""^ 

I  In  the  same  collection  of  data,  it  was  found  that 

there  are  great  inequalities  in  rates  of  progress,  not  only 
among  pupils  who  have  different  abilities  at  the  beginning 
I  of  a  learning  period,  but  also  among  pupils  of  the  same 
initial  ability.  Even  pupils  vfco  have  made  equal  progress 

,for  a  given  period  of  time  show  considerable  differences  In 

I  rates  of  accomplishment  in  subsequent  periods.  In  summar- 
izing, Washburne  says,  "All  these  data  gathered  by  five 
groups  of  investigators  working  independently,  point  to 

^^these  conclusions;  children  do  not  fall  into  natural  abilit;r 

^S,  A.  Courtis,  "Contributions  of  Measurement."  Bulletiifi 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principles.  The 
Second  Yearbook,  1923.  p.  165. 
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groups  and  cannot  "be  classified  so  as  to  yield  homogeneous 
groupings;  groups  which  appear  relatively  homogeneous  at 
the  time  of  classification  soon  vary  more  within  themselves 
than  they  do  from  each  other.  ""^ 

One  very  outstanding  fact  in  these  reports  is  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  a  large  middle  group  of  students 
which  obviously  could  function  as  well  in  any  of  the  three 
groups  in  regard  to  the  particular  traits  tested.  This 
condition  brings  into  question  the  entire  process  of  divid- 
ing into  thirds  when  a  majority  of  each  third  could  just  as 
well  be  fanctioning  with  either  of  the  other  two  thirds. 
As  a  consequence, the  large  majorily  of  children  earn  the 
right  to  be  in  the  first  group  in  some  particular  traits. 
In  consideration  of  the  total  range  of  variations,  the 
desirability  of  the  education  of  various  unique  traits, 
beyond  a  safe  reasonableness,  is  highly  questionable.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  issue  of  social  philosophy.  Those  who 
accept  the  democratic  social  view  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  restriction  of  deviations  would  have  a  deadening  in- 
fluence upon  society. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  a  small 
society  in  itself  and  that  these  attempts  to  reduce  varia- 
tions in  this  society  may  result  in  mediocrity.  In  a  social 
and  spiritual  sense,  the  classroom  cannot  support  itself  if 


W.  Washbume,  "Summary  of  I>ata  on  Ability  Group- 
ing," p.  166. 
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an  averaged  mediocrity  is  the  rule.  In  conclusion,  it  has 
been  foxmd  that  from  the  very  practical  point  of  view  of 
measurements,  a  niunher  of  studies  have  been  quoted  which 
prove  that  a  reduction  of  variations,  even  in  the  academic 
field,  is  possible  only  in  the  most  limited  degree.  "Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  individual  is  individual  only 
because  of  his  deviations  from  others,  it  appears  that  the 
aim  for  homogeneity  in  a  general  sense  is  Ein  aim  to  make 
individuals  to  a  pattern,  or  at  least  to  find  groups  of 
individuals  who  already  conform  to  a  pattern.  This  would 
certainly  involve  the  curbing  of  certain  unique  traits  in 
the  individual  and  the  pullii^  of  individuals  to  a  uniform- 
ity within  themselves  and  between  themselves."^ 

It  seems  that  when  homogeneity  is  desired  in  this 
general  sense  that  nediocrity  is  also  desired.  The  result « 
of  course,  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  individual  as  it  is 
to  society. 

The  third  study  made  by  Keliher  concerning  homo- 
geneity was  that  of  Provision  for  Individual  Differences. 
"The  assumed  position. 

"Homogeneity  of  grouping  tends  to  provide 
superior  provision  for  individual  differ- 
ences. 

•'•Alioe  V.  Keliher,  op.  cit.  p.  91. 
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"Statements  whloh  support  the  assiimed  position. 

"Segregating  students  into  ability  groups 
lessens  the  range  of  variability  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  adjust 
herself  more  nearly  to  the  individual  stu- 
dents. Teachers  learn  more  about  their 
pupils  .""^ 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of 
classifying  pupils  into  ability  groups  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  individual  differences.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  under  this  system  the  teacher  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  know  her  pupils  better  and  have  a  greater 
Tinder  Stan  ding  of  them.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  child  as  an  individual  in  any  light 
other  than  that  concerned  with  acadanic  or  scholastic 
differences.  This  condition  is  true  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  teachers  reflect  their  own  training. 

The  uniform  advancement  of  pupils,  the  grouping  of 
individuals  together  who  are  alike,  and  the  use  of  an  aver- 
age or  averages  on  the  basis  of  grouping  often  leads  the 
teacher's  thinking  away  from  the  individuals  toward  average 
results.  Dr.  Zeliher  states  it  very  well  when  she  applies 
the  harsh  term  of  mediocrity  to  average  results.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  teacher  of  a  slow  group  would  adjust  her 
teaching  to  the  group,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  she 
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thinks  of  these  children  as  all  "being  slow  and  dull,  for  . 
too  often  she  is  apt  to  hecome  careless  in  the  matter  of 
encouraging  them, 

John  Dewey  states,  "Many  of  them ( concerning  with 
testing) are  now  telling  us  that  the  chief  use  of  the  result^ 
of  the  tests  is  to  secure  a  more  accurate  ranking  or 
grading  of  pupils  .  Instead  of  mixing  up  a  lot  of  pupils  of 
different  abilities  we  can  divide  them  into  a  superior,  a 
middle,  and  an  inferior  section,  so  that  each  can  go  its 
own  gait  without  "being  kept  back  or  unduly  forced  by  others, 
^An  individual  is  not  conceived  as  an  individual  with  his 
own  destructive  perplexities,  methods,  and  rates  of  opera- 
tion. The  class  if icatory  submergence  of  individuals  ,in 
average  aggregates  is  perpetuated;  it  is  standardized  and 
rendered  more  efficient.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  net  re- 
sults will  be  to  postpone  the  day  of  a  reform  of  education 
which  will  get  us  away  from  inferior,  mean,  and  superior 
mediocrities  so  as  to  deal  with  individualized  mind  and 
character.  The  movement  is  on  a  par  with  the  movements  to 
make  instruction  more  efficient  while  retaining  the  notion 
of  teaching  which  emphasizes  the  respectively  docile  mind 
instead  of  an  inquiring  and  pioneering  purpose.""'" 

Attention  to  individual  differences  is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  teaching.  In  many  cases,  however,  one  is  aware 
of  the  assumption  that  the  grouping  of  individuals  into 
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supposedly  more  narrow  ranges  of  ability  will  induce  super- 

ior attention  to  individual  differences.  If  the  teacher  is 

# 

truly  concerned  with  the  whole  child,  any  group  of  children 
will  he  a  group  of  unique  individuals.  In  sunmarizing  the 
facts  concerning  provisions  for  individual  differences  made 

■i 

hy  homogeneity,  it  is  well  for  use  to  know  ^herein,  so  far 

as  total  individual  differences  be  concerned,  grouping, 
unless  extremely  carefully  directed,  would  lead  teachers 
who  have  less  alertness  to  detect  and  to  provide  for  these 
differences.  So  far  as  the  academic  side  be  concerned,  less 
attention  would  naturally  be  given  to  deviations  and  the 
result  woald  be,  of  course,  mediocrity.  Too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  academic  phases  of  education,  and  not 

enough  is  placed  on  the  total  personality  of  the  individual 

Keliher  states,  "True  provision  for  individual  differences 

can  only  be  reached  through  the  correct  teaching  and  the 

optimiun  educational  program.  Individual  needs  cannot  be 

ascertained  without  individual  expression,"^ 

The  fourth  and  last  study  made  by  Dr,  Keliher  con- 

cerning homogeneity  is  that  of  Attitudes  of  Pupils. 

"The  assumed  position. 

"Homogeneous  grouping  provides  for  better 

•J 

attitudes  in  pupils. 

-^Alioe  V.  Zeliher,  op,  cit.^  f.  lOOc 
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"Statements  whioh  STiiPport  the  asstuned  -position. 

"More  chances  for  success  and  happiness. 
Eliminates  snohhishness  and  conceit  of 
"bright  pupils .  Each  pupil  has  more  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  self-expressio^. 
Slower  pupils  enjoy  the  feeling  of  pro- 
gress and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment. 
Bright  pupils  are  happier  because  busy, 
which  they  cannot  be  in  m±xed  groups.  In- 
sures minimum  of  discouragement  through 
minimum  of  retardation.  Slow  children  do 
not  experience  discouragement  of  daily 
failures.  The  classification  of  pupils  in 
homogeneous  groups  according  to  ability 
tends  to  reduce  failures.  ""^ 
Concerning  the  problem  of  pupils'  attitudes,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  field  of  study  in  which  many  important 
questions  should  be  pursued  until  there  is  some  scientific 
evidence.  Very  few  data  are  available  that  are  adequate  or 
sound.  There  exist  at  present  many  things,  based  on  illu- 
sion, ^ich  are  supposed  to  improve  attitudes  of  pupils  in 
homogeneous  groups.  Many  statements  have  been  made,  iitoich 
are  unchallenged.  Dr.  Kieliher  has  accomplished  some  work 
along  this  line  by  conducting  several  short  investigations 
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which  help  her  in  her  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite 
statement  of  attitude  tendencies  as  they  appear  in  certain 
limited  situations.  Groups  were  sought  which  retained  the 
classroom  organization  typical  of  "best  public  school  prac- 
tises,  groups  which  represented  the  whole  range  of  attain- 
ment and  ability  for  the  grade. 

The  results  of  the  observations  in  the  three  class- 
rooms in  which  progressive  work  was  carried  on  indicated 
that  under  conditions  named  discouragement  and  suppression 
do  not  necessarily  occur  in  mixed  groups  in  any  fized  rela- 
tion to  intelligence.  Discouragement  of  the  slow  children 
is  very  apparent  in  those  schools  which  stress  the  competi- 
tive aspect,  but  it  is  lessened  immensely  in  the  schools 
where  the  individuals  are  guided  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
own  potentialities  in  that  work  which  is  of  great  interest 
I  to  them.  It  was  found  in  this  study  of  children's  responses 
that  the  children  did  know  the  basis  of  their  grouping. 
This  awareness  of  grouping, in  terms  of  brightness,  bears 
weight  in  discussions  of  the  discouragement  of  certain 
children  and  the  conceit  of  others.  In  the  grouping  situa- 
tion, children  are  allowed  to  develop  attitudes  and  self- 
pictures  which  are  not  based  on  the  whole  truth  or  even  a 
very  large  part  of  it.  It  has  been  found  that  children,  as 
well  as  teachers,  think  of  slowness  or  of  brightness  as 
general  traits.  A  high  degree  of  self- insight  is  very  de- 
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sirable  in  life,  but  this  cannot  constitute  self-insight7~ 
for  it  is  not  the  truth.  If  competition  "be  suspended,  then 
the  arguments  for  better  attitudes  under  homogeneous 
grouping  do  not  hold.  Undesirable  attitudes  may  result  from 
the  fact  that  children  do  know  why  they  are  segregated. 

The  problem  that  homogeneous  grouping  lessens  the 
laziness  of  children  is  a  matter  which  is  influenced  and 
controlled  by  teaching.  If  the  work  is  very  interesting, 
the  children  will  show  eagerness.  From  the  analysis  which 
Dr.  Xeliher  made,  it  was  found  that  grouping  has  no  inher- 
ent associations  with  better  attitudes.  Probably  more 
harmful  attitudes  are  built  up  in  a  segregated  situation, 
for  such  a  situation  is  not  lifelike.  In  this  field  of 
study,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  data  now  available  are 
inadequate. 

Concerning  the  entire  study  made  by  Dr.  Keliher, 
the  following  conclusions  have  been  revealed.  "The  sorting 
of  individuals  into  homogeneous  groups  does  not  produce  the 
expected  reduction  of  variations  even  in  the  measured 
traits."*^  Mediocrity  may  be  the  result  of  having  too  high 
a  regard  for  homogeneity  as  a  general  phase.  Although  indi- 
Tidual  variations  may  be  suppressed  and  unnoticed,  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  them.  A  group  of  individuals  may  be 
homogeneous  in  one  narrow  trait  sind  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
be  heterogeneous  in  other  traits.  Therefore,  "A  general 


.Alice  V.  Eeliher,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 
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homogeneity  with  which  the  whole  range  of  traits  would  coin 
cide  is  an  impossihility.""*- 

It  appears  that  in  the  light  of  the  science  of 
education  and  sound  theory,  homogeneous  grouping  should  not 
he  employed.  Conceit,  discouragement,  and  suppression  are 
not  likely  to  result  if  children  are  functioning  in  a 
heterogeneous  group.  Children  do  realize  the  reason  for 
their  segregation  into  groups.  Too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  academic  skills  and  not  enough  time  is  spent  upon 
developing  the  total  personality  of  the  individual.  Homo- 
geneous grouping  is  not  in  harmony  with  progressive  theory 
nor  with  recent  facts  brought  to  light  by  biology,  psycholoj 
physiology,  and  mental  hygiene.  And,  furthermore,  it  does 
not  accomplish  the  things  claimed  for  it. 

To  quote  Dr.  Keliher  again,  "The  day  should  come 
when  school  grades,  as  we  now  know  them,  will  release  their 
grip  on  elementary  education,  where  the  classifications  and 
segregations  proposed  for  making  grading  more  accurate  will 
no  longer  have  reason  for  being.  Before  that  day,  however, 
the  so-called  homogeneous  grouping  should  be  dispensed  with 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that  its  retarding  influ- 
ence on  the  forward  motion  of  education  towards  education 

2 

of  the  whole  individual,  in  everyday  life,  may  be  lifted." 

^Alice  V.  Xeliher,  op.  cit«,  p.  162. 
^ibid.  p.  165. 
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a  Progressive  Plan  of  Grouping 
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Tentative  Conclusiona  aai  Suggestions  as  to 
a  Progressive  Plan  of  Grouping 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  that  factual  informa- 
tion Can  best  be  acquired  through  individual  instruction. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  scheme  is  economically  unfeasible  foi 
public  instruction.    S'urthermore,  since  in  a  democracy  in- 
dividuals not  only  must  live  together  but  also  must  think 
in  terms  of  the  best  ends  of  the  entire  group,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  educational  processes  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  individual  will  be  trained  in  harmony  with 
this  ideal.    An  additional  consideration  is  that  the  in- 
dividual must  be  taught  tolerance  in  all  respects  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  and  suitable 
course  of  action  which  shall  be  found  on  a  basis  of  ra- 
tional thinking  derived  from  factual  information  and  a  de- 
cent understanding  of  group  welfare. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  it 
becomes  evident  that  any  public  school  system  must  work 
toward  the  goal  of  combining  in  the  individual  the  optimum 
of  factual  information  which  shall  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  group  understanding  and  living  together.    However,  the 
mechanisms  for  the  best  development  of  these  two  objectives 
are  the  antitheses  of  one  another,  since  the  one  requires  I 
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IndiTidualized  instruction  inhile  the  other  demands  group 
instruction. 


there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  many  factors 


and  their  complex  interrelationships.    Furthermore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  social  and  economic  conditions  are  at 
'great  variance  even  in  different  sections  of  the  same  city, 
not  to  mention  the  divergency  in  various  sections  of  the 
same  country,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  mechanism 

i| 

oan  "be  applied  equally  well  under  all  circumstances.    How-  • 
ever,  the  mechanism  or  system  in  itself  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance if  it  does  not  promote  the  "best  interests  of  the  in- 

ij 

dividual  in  relation  to  himself  and  to  the  group  at  large. 


of  interest.    Doctor  Carlton  Washhurne  and  his  co-workers  ! 
at  Winnetka  (Illinois)  have  accomplished  a  very  important 
and  interesting  experiment  in  the  adoption  of  the  school 
instruction  to  individual  differences.     The  experiment  has 

11 

ijinvolved  "something  also  of  the  technique  of  developing  the 
individual's  creativeness  and  social  mindedness  and  of 
helping  him  to  an  inner  social  adjustment.""''    The  Winnetka 
system  is  not  reeoimnended  to  the  world  as  an  educational 


cure-all.    Although  it  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  of 

patient  experimentation,  it  holds  no  dogmatic  philosophy  of 

i  -^Carlton  Washhurne,  "Adjusting  the  School  to  the  Child." 
p. 16 


As  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  difficulty. 


There  have  been  certain  plans  formulated  which  are 


education.    Doctor  Washburne  has  shown  educators  that  half; 

II 

of  the  school  day  allows  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  master 
the  factual  information  and  the  skills  of  the  average  cur- 
riculum, and  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  can  be  spent  inj 
creative  and  socializing  activities.     It  has  been  revealed 

I  by  this  experiment  that  more  learning  and  less  teaching 
would  develop  initiative  and  self  dependence. 

The  methods  of  individual  instruction  in  this  sys- 
tem  have  much  in  common  with  those  employed  in  the  more 

I  progressive  types  of  special  classes  for  gifted  children. 

j  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  demonstrated  that  such 

I  methods  are  applicable  to  the  common  run  of  children  and 
that  adoption  of  these  methods  of  necessity  increase  the 
cost  of  education.    However,  it  is  apparent  that  this  plan 

I  is  not  an  alternative  to  the  method  of  homogeneous  group- 

I  ing  for  it  is  equally  effective  whatever  method  of  group- 

I  ing  is  used. 

jj  This  question  has  been  raised  many  times,  "What 

can  the  classroom  teacher  do  to  adapt  her  work  to  the  in- 
dividual differences  that  exist  among  the  children?"  Edu- 
cators to-day  realize  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
;  abilities  among  the  children  in  any  classroom.    "To  treat 
I  all  these  children  alike,  giving  them  the  same  assignments 
and  then  to  mark  them  by  a  common  standard  is  so  preposter- 
ous in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  that  everyone  is 
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looking  for  a  remedy  for  the  sitnation."'^    If  the  schools 
are  really  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  individuals,  they 
must  develop  the  child's  originality,  his  creative  impul- 
ses, his  initiative.    "It  means  helping  him  to  inner  emo- 
tional adjustment;  and  it  means  making  him  into  a  social 
individual  with  a  general  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare,  not  of  himself  alone,  nor  of  the  small  group  of 
Which  he  is  a  part,  but  ultimately  of  his  nation  and  of 
humanity. ' 

A  widely  used  form  of  individual  instruction  is  in 
connection  with  special  rooms.    Like  all  other  plans,  it 
calls  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  instruction  methods 
"but  its  application  is  limited  to  a  special  group  of  pu- 
pils.   This  plan  has  been  followed  in  many  cities,  but 
probably  has  been  most  developed  in  Los  Angeles.  Pupils 
who  are  temporarily  unable  to  do  the  work  of  any  regular 
class  are  placed  in  this  room  until  the  difficulties  are 
adjusted.    Bright  pupils  may  thus  sometimes  catch  the 
grade  ahead  without  skipping  any  essential  material. 

In  most  cases,  however,  those  selected  have  become 
retarded  on  account  of  special  difficulties  with  one  or 
more  subjects,  or  from  other  irregularities.    Thus,  em- 
phasis may  be  placed  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  the  ad- 


Carlton  Washburne,  "Adjusting  the  School  to  the 
Child."  p.  1. 

2ibid.,  p.  2. 
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vantages  of  such  opportunities  for  irregular  pupils  are 
unquestioned.    The  type  of  procedure  is  usually  that  of 
following  guide- sheets  of  outlined  material  so  that  the 
pupil  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  is  ahle.    More  persona]| 
attention  from  the  teacher  is  usually  required  than  would 
normally  be  the  case,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  group 
is  assigned  to  the  special  teachers.    Socializing  activitiel 
are  usually  provided,  "but  the  emphasis  is  primarily  in  the 
tool  subjects  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  enabled  to  resume 
his  place  in  a  regular  group.    On  account  of  the  temporary 
character  of  a  pupil's  stay  in  each  room,  the  questions  as 
to  the  social  outcome  do  not  apply  so  forceably  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Winnetka  plan. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  and  striking  plan  of  teach- 
ing children  is  that  proposed  by  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  which  school 
has  had  significant  influence  on  public  education  through- 
out the  United  States.    For  the  past  three  years,  the 
School  has  been  engaged  in  the  analysis  and  the  reorganiza-l 
tion  of  its  processes  of  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is,  "To  devel-f 
op  men  and  women  whose  feelings  toward  the  world  and  its 
people  are  right;  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  accurate 
and  broad;  who  think  with  trained  minds;  and  whose  actions, 
while  expressing  individuality,  contribute  to  the  welfare 
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9f  the  group,  the  state,  and  the  world  in  which  they  live»" 

The  philosophy  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  It  includes  the  following:  "(1)  A  good  school 
is  an  environment,  (2)  The  Horace  Mann  School  "believes  that 
education  is  growth,  (3)  The  School  "believes  that  education 
lin  a  modern  democratic  society  is  a  social  process.  (4)  The 
Horace  Mann  School  attempts  to  develop  in  each  of  its 
children  four  fxmdamental  powers:  (a)  the  power  to  know, 
(h)  the  power  to  do,  (c)  the  power  to  think,  and  ( d)  the 
power  to  fell."^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  philosophy,  the  Horace 
Mann  School  has,  as  a  part  of  its  organization,  four  Areas 
of  Education.  They  are:  "(1)  the  Area  of  Speech;  adequate 
expression,  the  language,  and  all  literature.  (2)  The  Area 
of  Mathematics  and  Science;  contributing  methods  of 
thinking  and  enriching  experience,  with  all  their  past  and 
present  day  implications.  (3)  The  Area  of  Tools;  with  tools 
man  has  made  things  which  add  to  his  successive  civiliza- 
tion, and  "by  means  of  tools  he  has  created  those  things  of 
beauty  which  in  turn  become  the  heritage  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. (4)  The  Area  of  Human  Relationships;  those  inter- 
actions of  human  beings  from  which  come  our  family  life, 
our  social  life,  our  political  life  and  our  international 


Gr.  Reynolds  and  Mary  Harden,  "The  Horace  Mann  Plan 
for  Teaching  Children."  p.  3. 

^ibid.  p.  5. 
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relati  onships  •  "-^ 

The  Horace  Mann  School  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  in  a  society  which  is  constantly  changini 
and,  as  a  conseqiience  of  these  concepts,  it  is  making  an 
earnest  attempt  to  prepare  the  child  for  such  changes  as 
may  occur.  It  realizes,  too,  that  the  school  must  put  into 
its  subject  matter,  materials  of  instruction,  and  methods 
of  teaching  those  things  which  will  best  make  children 
familar  with  this  machine  age  in  which  we  are  nov/  living. 
The  school  must  develop  within  these  children  attitudes, 
knowledges,  skills,  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  and 
it  must  preserve  for  them  those  things  from  the  past  which 
have  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  society. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  intends  to  put  into  its  plan 
for  teaching  children  the  information  and  knowledge  that 
will  be  of  most  value  in  interpreting  to  the  children  this 
covilization.  It  will  provide  for  the  development  of 
talents  and  of  appreciations  which  will  allow  the  child  to 
express  himself  as  best  he  can  as  a  citizen  and  to  make 
good  use  of  his  leisure  time. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  American  education  is 
a  quantity  proposition.  Although  teachers  do  try  to  develop 

the  individuality  of  children,  these  boys  and  girls  in 

American  schools  must  be  taught  in  groups.  These  groups 

pass  in  a  more  or  less  fi:ged  organization  from  level  to 
Reynolds  and  Mary  Harden,  op.  cit.,  p#  4» 
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level  f rom~l£:indergarteii  to  first  grade  from  first 

grade  to  second  and  so  on.  If  each  grade  is  to  create 

groT/th,  each  level  must  to  a  large  extent  be  "built  upon  the 
one  before  it.  The  best  education  of  the  individual  is  a 
cooperative  plan  in  which  a  school  must  know  what  has  gone 
before  and  must  honestly  recognize  what  will  probably 
follow. 

The  Horace  Mann  Plan  proposes  to  have  a  large 
number  of  children's  books  written  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  information  and  interests  which  would  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  modern  child's  education.  The  books  which  are  now  used 
in  the  public  schools  would  in  most  cases  be  unsuitable  for 
the  plan.  These  books  will  be  prepared  by  skilled  writers 
under  the  direction  of  educators  in  actual  contact  with  the 
children. 

It  is  yet  to  be  seen  if  this  plan  will  be  a  success| 
ful  one,  but  it  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
ones  in  the  country.  It  is  making  a  brave  attempt  to  fit 
the  school  to  the  child  and  to  make  him  a  better  citizen 
in  order  that  he  may  cooperate  with  his  fellows  in  this 
changing  society  of  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
plan  fulfils  more  of  the  aims  of  a  democratic  education 
than  a^y  other  which  has  been  organized  for  the  American 
schools  • 

Principal  Reynolds^  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  staten 
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^R.  G.  Reynolds,  "Reports  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers 


Ueriege."  June,  1950. 
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"The  grouping  of  our  children,  mostly  on  the  hasis  of  ab- 
stract mental  ability  "by  the  intelligence  quotient,  seems 
to  us  to  have  distinctly  "bad  effects.  Intellectual  snobbery 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  a  competitive  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  pressure  on  part  of  some  of  the 
parents  were  a  few  of  the  by-products  of  the  so-called 
homogeneous  grouping  of  children," 

During  1930  the  children  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
had  been  classified  so  that  there  was  a  small  group  of 
children  in  each  grade  who  had  difficulties  and  disabilitiei 
of  various  sorts,  and  two  other  groups  of  equal  abilities. 
Lack  of  ability  to  read,  lack  of  emotional  stability,  un- 
fortunate home  conditions,  and  many  other  influences  made 
the  small  group  unable  to  compete  in  the  grade  with  others. 
These  small  groups  were  put  into  the  hands  of  expert 
teachers  and  the  histories  of  the  children  were  made  avail- 
able to  these  instructors. 

After  a  year  the  results  of  this  method  had  sur- 
passed all  expectations.  "The  evil  by-products  of  homo- 
geneous grouping  have  disappeared  and  it  has  been  possible 
in  the  small  groups  to  remedy,  in  the  case  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  children,  those  defects  which  prevented  their 
normal  growth  in  school.  This  experiment,  if  it  continues 
to  prove  successful,  will  demonstrate  a  procedure  which  may 
well  be  followed  by  other  schools. 

^R-  S-  Reynolds,  op.  cit..  p.  11« 
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The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  judge  accurately  the  value  of  these  methods  of  individ- 
ualizing instruction.  They  each  contain  ranch  that  is  helpfu|. 
and  suggestive.  The  few  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plans  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are 
more  helpful  to  the  slower  students  than  to  the  "brighter 
ones.  This  may  "be  due  to  some  fault  in  the  method  of  ad- 
ministrating the  plans  rather  than  to  the  p^ans  themselves. 
jThese  various  methods  of  providing  for  differences  among 
pupils  show  that  our  schools  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  question  and  are  working  toward  a  real  solution, 
even  though  we  are  still  far  from  its  actual  consumation. 
They  at  least  emphasize  the  fundamental  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  hasis  for  the  educational  process. 

Prom  the  survey  conducted  upon  the  data  available 
in  the  field  of  ability  grouping  as  it  relates  to  homo- 
geneity of  classroom  instruction,  the  writer  has  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions.  It  is  apparent  that  all  instruction 
must  be  predicated  upon  the  individual.  Because  of  the 
economic  necessity  of  instructing  individuals  on  a  mass 
jbasis  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  essential  that  the  best 
method  be  developed  for  the  individual's  instruction  under 
mass  conditions.  Unfortunately,  not  all  individuals  are 
alike  in  their  aptitudes,  in  their  interests,  and  in  their 
abilities  both  innate  and  apparent.  As  a  consequence,  some 
form  of  segregation  of  individuals  who  are  more  or  less 
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alike  into  instruction  groups  is  thought  to  "be  desirable  in 
order  to  effect  the  maximum  of  instruction  possible.  We 
mast  recognize  that,  at  "best,  ability  grouping  is  inherently 
a  method  of  economy  both  with  regard  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  with  regard  to  finances. 

Furthermore,  each  community  is  different  with  regar^L 
to  the  distribution  of  the  different  so-called  types  of 
individuals  and  with  regard  to  the  financial  expenditure 
possible  for  the  school  system.  The  writer  realizes  that  it 
is  desirable  to  disregard  the  financial  aspect  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  particular  educational  theory  or  philosophy 
but  unfortunately  this  condition  is  not  possible,  for  the 
philosophy  so  developed  must  be  a  practical  one  which  is 
applicable  to  any  community  and  not  to  those  very  few  which 
]iave  an  ideal  setup. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  cotmtry  the  proper 
educational  procedure  should  not  only  develop  the  individual, 
to  his  own  best  advantage,  but  must  also  develop  him  so 
that  he  can  function  as  an  effective  unit  of  society  with 
the  best  interests  of  that  society  at  heart.  V/ithout  regard 
for  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  segregation  of  the 
various  types  of  pupils,  it  is,  furthermore,  apparent  that 
there  will  be  a  definite  advantage  in  segregating  the  more 
apt  from  the  less  apt  students  for  instruction  in  those 
subjects  which  have  but  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
socializing  efforts.  In  the  so-called  skill  subjects  the 
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brighter  pupils  may  progress  without  the  retarding  influ- 
ence of  the  less  bright  pupils,  but,  what  is  more  important 
the  dull  students  may  have  a  course  of  stady  particularly 
adapted  to  their  needs« 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  method  in- 
volves a  teaching  staff  which  will  be  able  not  only  to 
develop  the  courses  taught  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  but  also  to  develop  the  proper  attitudes  in 
the  individuals  so  that  their  deficiencies  shall  not  result 
in  discouragement.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  exists  in 
most  of  our  elementary  schools  whereby  the  teaching  staff 
available,  even  in  the  best  of  our  communities,  has  neither 
the  competence  nor  the  training  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
needs  of  such  a  system.  Too  often  teachers  are  selected 
merely  because  they  have  managed,  by  some  means  or  another, 
to  complete  four  years  of  an  indifferent  high  school  curric- 

ulum  and  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  by  virtue  of 

jj 

[two  years  of  attendance  upon  a  normal  school.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  type  of  teacher  can 
^possibly  be  expected  to  understand  what  constitutes  a  good 
democratic  attitude  much  less  to  be  able  to  inculcate  such 
an  attitude  upon  the  students.  As  a  consequence,  it  imist  be 
apparent  that  the  desirable  aspects  of  ability  grouping  can 
\)e  effected  only  at  such  a  time  when  the  teaching  staffs 
are  able  to  understand  the  ramifications  of  such  a  plan. 
]  -Qa  the  other  hand^  it  is  foolish  to  argue  against= 
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fiomogen^oTis  "group ing"!)!!  tHe  basis  of  an  assumption  thalTTt"" 

iis  entirely  different  from  lifelike  conditions.  In  life, 
individuals  do  tend  to  foregather  into  groups  which  have 

Icommon  interests  or  mutual  purposes,  albeit  that  a  particu- 
lar group  is  not  always  composed  of  individuals  of  the  same 
level  of  intelligence.  Even  in  industrial  endeavor  we  find 
that  the  new  methods  of  wage  payment  are  v/orking  toward  a 
goal  of  obtaining  groups  which  have  the  same  interests  and 

labilities  and  will,  therefore,  work  together.  However,  it 
is  desirable  in  those  socializing  subjects  to  have  pupils 
not  only  of  different  abilities  but  also  of  different  ap- 

jtitudes  and  of  different  social  backgrounds  in  order  that 
each  individual  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  well-founded  and 

well-rounded  basis  upon  which  he  may  be  able  direct  his 

jlater-life  activities  in  this  social  world. 

I  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  methods  of 

segregation  on  the  busis  of  intelligence  tests  are  not 
sound  ones.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  condition  whereby  the 
present  intelligence  tests,  even  in  the  testing  of  abstract 
intelligence  as  related  to  ability  to  perform  specific 

joperations  of  learning  at  a  definite  rate,  have  a  large 
percentage  of  error.  The  future  development  of  this  type  of 
test  will  depend  not  only  upon  future  psychological  discov- 

leries  but  also  upon  the  application  of  the  principles  so 
discovered.  Secondly,  there  is  the  consideration  that  even 

.if  a  perfectly  quantitative  measure  of  abstract  intelligencd 
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could  "be  dev^loped,"Srere^ is~  n    indication  thaT'such  a 
measure  would  guarantee  the  extent  of  the  manifested  in- 
telligence which  if  often  less,  hut  never  more,  than  the 
innate  or  true  intelligence. 

In  the  future  it  is  to  he  hoped  that,  because  of 
the  fact  that  individuals  of  the  same  intelligence  do  vary- 
widely  in  their  aptitudes  and  in  their  abilities  for 
different  subjects,  methods  of  segregation  will  be  developed 
which  will  test  for  the  individual's  ability  in  the  various 
types  of  studies.  If  such  a  conception  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  many  of  the 
present  disadvantages  of  homogeneous  grouping  would  be 
abolished. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  homogeneous 
grouping  should  be  carried,  the  writer  has  come  to  the  very 
definite  conclusion  that  it  can  be  applied  only  in  those 
skill  subjects  which  can  have  nothing  or  but  little  to  do 
I  with  social  activity.  However,  in  those  subject  which  have 
to  deal  with  social  philosophy  and  with  group  development, 
no  artificial  method  of  grouping  of  individuals  should  be 
iapplied.  In  many  communities  where  adequate  finances  are 
not  available,  the  school  system  will  have  to  be  predicated 
upon  the  basis  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the 
'jgreatest  number.  Under  those  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School  the  children  who  do  not  fit  into  the 
general  scheme  can  be  taken  care  of  by  expert  teachers- 
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All  in  all,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  meagre  and  often  ill- 
founded  statistical  data  v/hich  have  "been  obtained  by  various 
investigators.  Furthermore,  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  degree  of  variability  within  the  individual 
from  one  time  to  another  and  from  one  subject  to  another. 
The  real  issue  at  point  is  to  develop  the  best  system 
possible  under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  a  particular 
community.  To  accomplish  this  end,  there  is  a  very  definite 
need  for  instructors  who  can  and  will  imderstand  the  pro- 
blems involved  as  well  as  for  supervisors  v/ho  will  give  the 
instructors  the  proper  working  materials.  At  all  times  the 
individual  must  be  considered  both  in  relation  to  himself 
and  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  developing  homogeneous  grouping  or  any  other 
particular  system  as  it  is  a  matter  of  developing  a 
practical,  working  philosophy  which  will  direct  the  details 
of  the  educational  process. 
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